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The one great rule 

of composition is to 

speak the truth. 
—Thoreau 


VOL. 47 


RUSK 

OuT HERE the tree farmers and 
town merchants and tenants are- 
n't worried about integration of 
Negroes and whites in the public 
schools. The place is thick with 
pine trees and watermelon patches 
and the red clay sticks fast to 
your feet. Everything is moist to 
the touch; even the pine bark has 
a spongy feel to it. It’s mighty like 
the Old South, and you could prob- 
ably draw yourself a Mason-Dixon 
line down the Dallas - Houston 
highway without violence to fact. 

“There’s southern blood in’ my veins,” 
said EK. H. Whitehead, editor and pub- 
lisher of the weekly Rusk Cherokean 
“I'm a southern boy. and none of these 
northern communists are going to run 
my life. We can take care of our niggers 
fine.” 

Rusk doesn’t need a Citizens’ Council 
to fight integration in the public schools. 
The town has Whitehead and the Chero- 
kean, and so far they have been quite 
capable of handling any situation, no 
maiter how distasteful. Whitehead takes 
a kind of quiet, fierce pride in this. 

“We've got everything under control 
here.” he said. “There’s not going to be 
any integration problem here—there’s not 
going to be any mixin’ of nigger and 
white children in East Texas for a long, 
long time.” 

Whitehead resolved the Rusk integra- 
tion problem in a hurry. Early in July, a 
local Negro barber, 
Irwin C. Conley, cir- 
culated a_ petition 
among his _ people 
asking the Rusk 
School Board to 
comply “in good 
faith’ with the Su- 
preme Court deci- 
sion On racial segre- 
the schools. There were 27 


gation in 
signers of the petition—ali ef them par- 
ents of school-age children. 


“[ led the fight,” said Whitehead. “I 
went down and picked up that petition 
and jet it get around that I was going to 
publish all those names. They started 
dropping off—fast. Some of ‘em told me 
they didn't know what they was signin’ 
: Some N.A.A.C.P. communists from 
Dallas started all the trouble.” 

Whitehead says “a few niggers lost 
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Coercion In Rusk "= 


Negoes Who Sign Integration Petition Find Their Jobs in 


Jeopardy; Many Drop Off, 
Says ‘No Problem Here’ 


their jobs” as a result of signing the pe- 
tition. 


The first week the petition was filed, 
Whitehead ran a banner story on the 
action and explained that the Chero- 
keean had held its press run over a day 
to give all the signers time to drop by 
the office and let the editor know they 
were taking their names off the list. 

The names continued to dwindle dur- 
ing the following weeks. Along toward 
the end of July, the story was only one 
paragraph on the front page: 


“TWO MORE DROP FROM LIST 


“D. Waggoner and Ivell Thompson have 
asked that their names be removed from 
the list of signers to the petition asking 
a ban of segregation in Rusk Schools. 
There are only six names remaining of 
the original 27 signers.” 


Six NEGROES still have 
their names on the petition. One is Con- 
ley, the Negro barber. He is_ self-em- 
ployed, as are several of the others. A 
few more work for the railroad and con- 
sider themselves “safe.” 

Lonnell Cook, a tall, shambling Negro 
in his mid-thirties, wasn't one of the 
“safe” ones. He was fired from his job at 
the Isaac Motor Company in Rusk even 
before his name appeared in the news- 
paper. He had worked as a grease boy in 
the motor company for twelve years 

“My boss he come up to me a few 
days after they filed the petition. He ask 
me if I had signed that paper and I said 
I had and he said ‘Come on in the office 
and get your check.’ Well, I did, and I 
haven't been back since.” 

Cook says he’s working “around” at 
odd jobs now and then. He has two chil- 
dren, ages twelve and seven. 

Two other signers have lost their jobs 
as a direct result of the publication of 
the names. One was Leroy Nevers, a 
shine boy at the Wallace Barber Shop. 
The other was John D. Gipson. who 
worked at the Wallace Lumber Company 


Some-Are Fired; Local Editor 


sawmill. Gipson has found work in Hous 
ton. 

Another Negro who signed the petitior 
was fired from the sawmill—then rehired 
when he removed his name, Then he was 
fired again, and rehired again. Conle 
laughs and calls it a “mixup on signal 

“They're puttin’ the ol’ econom 
squeeze on ‘em, so they had to take the 
names off,” he said of the others who 
dropped off the petition. Asked if ther 
were any “safe” ones working for the 
State at the Rusk State Hospital hers 
Conley said with a grin: 

“Why man there's not a Negro stat: 
worker at the hospital. Several have ap- 
plied for jobs there in the past fe 
years, but they don’t seem to qualify.” 


Eprror WHITEHEAD 
slight, spindly young man in his lat 
twenties who appears to be more of a 
“shop type” than the small-town Jaye: 
But he’s on top of everything. Besid 
the weekly, he prints a monthly shop 
ping sheet and does job printing. He ha 
an F.C.C. license permitting him to bui 
a 500-kilowatt radio station in Rusk 

He came here from livingston in Po 
County. where his late father edited t} 
Polk County Enter- 
prise. After a hitch 
in the service. young 
Whitehead returned 
to Livingston, edited 
the Enterprise with 
his mother, then 
sold out his interest 
and bought the Rusk 
Cherokeean. He has 
a clean, modern 
shop. and his wife is 
business manager, 

Bre was asked if 
there had been any 
incidents or any violence in the toy 
as a result of the petition. He said 
then added: 

“We got a couple of fellers in this tow 
who are just as mean and rough as yor 
find anywhere. 





John White’s 1955 Ford 


AUSTIN 


IT is AN ANCIENT custom around 
the State Capitol for state em- 
ployees to give the heads of their 
departments gifts at Christmas- 
time. Sometimes these gifts are 
rather elaborate, procedures used 
to collect the money from the em- 
ployees raise questions of public 
policy. 

Two of the most talked-about depart- 
ments ia connection with this practice 
this vear have been the Agriculture De- 
partment and the Comptroller's Office. 
In addition, it is eustomary for House 
members, House employees, and lobby- 
ists to give speakers of the House elab- 
ovate gifts on “Speaker's Day” during 
each legislative session, and the presi- 
dents pro tem of the Senate are also the 
recipients of torrents of costly gifts at 
dinners in their honor. 

Last Christmas, John White, the Texas 
Commissioner of Agriculture and a loy- 
alist candidate for the gubernatorial 
nomination’ next year, reccived a new, 
air-conditioned 1955 Ford from his em- 
ployees. Its cost was $2,700, several hun- 
dred dollars less than the usual retail 
price because one of the employees knew 
a dealer in Garland, Texas. 

There were 132 full-time and 12 part- 
time employees on the Department’s pay- 
roll in December. They were told they 
eould give ten percent of their December 
salary. White and his division heads 
gtate that it -was entirely voluntary. 
About 90 to 95 percent of the employees 
conributed toward the $2.700, which 
makes the average contribution per em- 
ployee about $20, 


One employee said that employees 
were told at a meeting that it would take 
about ten percent of one month’s salary 
from each employee to buy the car, and 
that if they didn’t have the money, as- 
signment forms were available in the 
meeting room for loans on future salary. 
This employee said this form was given 
to her and she agreed to make the loan. 

Bob Boyd, chief deputy commissioner 
of the Agriculture Department, says on 
this point that some of the employees 
didn’t have the money at the time but 
“came in and said they wanted to borrow 
it—and that, of course, was up to them.” 

The story of how the gift came to be 
given, how it was a surprise to White. 
how he came to write all his employees 
and offer to return their contributions, 
and how he finally kept the car is one 
worth the telling. 


Boyp gays that the em- 
ployees had decided not to exchange gifts 
but that at the end of a staff meeting 
early in December Ray Cure of Pitts- 
burgh, Texas, a district supervisor of the 
department, suggested that they buy a 
ear for White, “since we've never given 
him anything.” Boyd quoted Cure as say- 
ing they had the best Commissioner of 
Agriculture in the country and “want to 
keep him.” Another motive Cure cited 
was to get Whiie to stop fiying his pri- 
vate plane. = 

Boyd says that White had stepped 
out of the meeting at the time. He ap- 
pointed a committee of the six district 
supervisors—Cure, Travis Edwards of 
Houston, Cal Wallace of Austin, Darwyn 
Metcalf of Lubbock, Mearl Taylor of Ar- 
lington, and Nick Doffing of Pharr—and 
they recommended that “we see what we 


can do” about getting the project rotling 

Boyd said he asked the department 
“elder statesman,” Mark Fraze, about it 
and Fraze said he thought it a fine idea 
and gave $100 at once. Boyd said he a; 
pointed the committee and _ consulted 
Fraze because he didn’t want to do any 
thing that would “hurt anybody.” 

“There were several people that we 
felt like we shouldn't approach: we kn 
their financial status and we didn’t want 
to embarass anybody,’ Boyd says. “Som: 
of them found out about it and they 
came on in on it.” Bob Williams, direc- 
tor of the, department's Market News 
Service, sald that a couple of out-of-town 
employees,’ two widows, were never told 
about it, “because .they didn't make much 
money, you know.” 

“We had to borrow a litile to make up 
the total sum,” Boyd proceeded. “A fev 
of us paid it ourselves. I've never seen a 
thing as spontaneous.” 

He said they had a committee that 
viewed the finances, and that “it was 
open for anybody to come in and look 
at.’ But “Nobody kept a record of how 
much money each person gave,” he said 
“It was a total sum.” 

Boyd says he is positive that Whit 
didn’t know anything about the gift unti! 
it was given to him. 

John Moore, the department's chief a 
countant, says that “it was pretty spor 
taneous—we didn't have anybody wh 
wasn't happy to give.” 

“Some people didn’t give, and 
people gave a litile more than was ex 
pected,” Moore said, “but John (White) 
so far as I know never knew how much 
each gave.” It was purely voluntary 
Moore said, but it was figured “roughly 

(continued on Page 4) 
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Let those flatter sone fear, it is not an American art. 


—JEFFERSON 


sale, Da vy C..& ar 


Audie Murphy, who starred as 
his incredible self in a Hollywood 
movie about his incredible hero- 
ism, and Davy Crockett, who has 
been proclaimed by Hollywood to 
be the A Number One Genuine 
and Authentic Hero of the Alamo, 
are co-starred next week in a stu- 
pendous and spectacular produc- 
tion of the San Antonio Chamber 
of Commerce, “Davy Crockett 
Week.” At one of the flicker 
shops, we presume, they will also 
be showing “The Last Command,” 
another little Hollywood adapta- 
tion of Texas history, in which the 
slight liberty is taken of arrang- 
ing a conference that didn’t hap- 
pen between Santa Anna and Jim 
Bowie just before the Alamo 
slaughter. 


San Antonio is no longer merely 
the dignified custodian of a noble 


and heroic historical tradition. 
Nay, friend, Davy Crockett was 
born on Aug. 17, turn out the 
bands and drum up the marching 
tunes! We can turn a little trade 
on this, friend. We'll give the kid- 
dies certificates that they're Davy 
Crockett frontiersmen, and we'll 
give em free ice cream. (A small 
expense, friend, considering the 
return.) 


Ay! And what would Travis 
say, who hoped posterity would 
remember? Posterity has remem- 
bered all right. And America, in 
its inimitable way, rockets along 
blaspheming every subtlety of the 
human triumph for the sake of the 
simple image and the... ah... in 
come resulting therefrom. 


Well, hell, the naaties will have 
a good time, 


G h iof Sa itis 


Governor Shivers has worked 
himself into some absurd posi- 
tions.. 


He says he will not support Ad- 
lai Stevenson if he is nominated 
next year, thus announcing in ad- 
vance he will ask the Democrats 
of Texas to send him to the Demo- 
cratic convention as the Demo- 
cratic leader to waylay the most 
likely Democratic standard-bearer 
in 1956. 

Then he announces he will sup- 
port “practically any person” for 
president ahead of Stevenson be- 
cause of Stevenson's tidelands 
stand. He includes Averill Harri- 
man, who is more liberal than 
Stevenson. With Shivers, then, it 
is no longer a question of whether 
a man is conservative or liberal; 
it is a question of how the toils of 
his own provincial consistency re- 


quire that he conduct himself in 
order to save face. 


Governor Shivers is no longer a 
responsible party leader. If he 
cannot bear to support the nom- 
inees of his chosen party, he 
should not seek that party’s nom- 
ination for himself because he is 
then asking other candidates to 
do for him what he will not do for 
them. Nor should he seek to lead 
the state’s national party delega- 
tion, for he is then merely a chief 
of saboteurs in an enterprise he is 
supposed to be assisting. 


Not only is he no longer a re- 
sponsible party leader; worse, he 
is no longer a responsible policy 
leader. He has subordinated all 
other issues to tidelands. He has 
been occupied by a fixation that 
has overpowered the inquiring 
policy mind, 


- * Advertising Campaign 


The Observer has advanced in 
subscriptions and in professional 
standing, and we think the time 
has come to start an advertising 
campaign. 


Hereafter the Observer will be 
seeking long-term contract ads. 
We ask that Texas businessmen 
and merchants and persons con- 
cerned with educational advertis- 


ing investigate the Observer's 
achievements, its strong and 
growing weekly circulation, and 


the leadership and intelligence of 
the people who read it. 


There are many other reasons 
for advertising in the Observer: a 
devoted readership, the promin- 
ence of an ad on a tabloid page, 
our statewide circulation, the op- 
portunity for communication with 
the state’s political, business, la- 
bor, and civic leaders 


But we do wish to say again 
that no advertiser in the Observer 
will be immune from criticism in 
the Observer when we think it 
necessary; no advertiser's special 
interest will be sacrosanct. Edi- 
torial integrity and independence 
will continue to be the reason for 
the Observer’s existence, and ad- 
vertisers will have nothing to say 
about how the Observer is run. 


are appreciative of the 
onan merchants, and companies 
that have advertised with us dur- 
ing our first seven months. We are 
particularly sensible of the fine 
spirit which motivates the Insur- 
ance Corporation of Texas and its 
partner organization, the Texas 
State Federation of Labor, in 
placing with us the continuing 
ICT advertisement, even though 
we found it necessary to criticize 
some federation officials about 
the conduct of their recent con- 
vention. 


We proceed from the assump- 
tion that free men respect free 
men, and that enough merchants, 
businessmen, and others want a 
newspaper run by free men to as- 
sure the Observer a healthy re- 
sponse to its advertising cam- 
paign. 


HEADLINE OF THE WEEK: 
“Civilization in America Won't 
Decline and Fall, Says Hoover” 


—Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Aug. 11, 1955 


A prediction from an expert in 
foreseeing the future. 


New Look in Nighties 





























Bartlett Appears Exclusively in The Texas Observer 


A FRAGILE SUBJECT 


AUSTIN 


The Observer Subscription Campaign 
(10,000 new subscriptions in no time at 
all) is not moving along as fast as we'd 
hoped. It occurs to us that possibly there 
are not 10,000 liberals in Texas—or 10,000 
liberals who can both read and afford $4 
—but then this is not a partisan matter. 
One of our favorite subscribers is Texas 
Republican Headquarters, 4019 Montrose 
Boulevard, Houston, Texas, The fat cats 
are paid up solid. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
editor and general manager, and it is 
our judgment that we are not giving our 
readers ‘hello out there!) enough to keep 
them occupied and in off the streets. 

Somehow, something is lacking in The 
Texas Observer—a certain vacuum, a 
kind of je ne c’est quos which neither 
crossword puzzles nor Steve Canyon can 
fill. The Observer’s missing ingredient, 
obviously, is sex. Whether from sheer 
ennui or just plain boyish modesty, we 
have completely forsaken this realm of 
journalism. Well, let’s live a little. 

Our journal seems to dwell on the cul- 
tural, socio-economic, and political forces 
of the Southwest. How to inject a little 
sex? Other newspapers, the more worldly 
ones at least, conduct themselves very 
well in this respect. Some even thrive on 
it. There are sexy newspapers, and there 
are un-sexy newspapers. 

The editor puts it this way: We are in- 
dependent and liberal because we are in- 
dependent and liberal. He is speaking 
only for himself, the dissolute; I am 
downright puritanical. We will go about 
this in a nice way or not at all. 

The best way to proceed, I suppose, is 
with the birds and bees. The sexual 
mores of the bee are a puzzle. The bee 


flies around and suddenly senses some- 
thing fine and vital and beautiful in that 
marigold over there. The bee pays a 
visit to the marigold and accidentally 
touches the marigold's pistil. The bee gets 
a smidgen of pollen from the marigold 
and then flies from flower to flower, pol- 
linating 

This, of course, is how the marigold has 
babies, but how does the bee have babies? 


And where did those damn birds go, 
anyway? 

Sex in politics is quite another thing, 
and we're going to leave it right there. 


There is room for improvement in our 
reportage, however. We could liven up 
the tone of our stories, for instance, with 
romantic words. When we write about 
our more important politicos, we should 
think long and hard about descriptions. 
We could call Governor Shivers “pen- 
sive,” John Ben Shepperd, “lissome,” and 
Bascom Giles even “earthy.” This, I be- 
live, would be a start in the right direce- 
tion, 

Cheesecake is an easy out which many 
newspapers employ, and perhaps there is 
a place for this in the Observer. Again, 
some of our leaders would fit in rather 
nicely, We could talk about Speaker of 
the House Jim Lindsey, for instance, pic- 
ture him in a bikini, and point out that 
he’s a perfect 30-30-30. This could go on 
and on, throughout the House and Senate 
and even (disastrously) out into the 
lobby. 

Well, there you have it, or rather there 
it has you. We don’t want to pursue so 
fragile a subject too far. If you like the 
idea, though, send money. We'll spend it 


like crazy. 
B.B. 
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(After the Observer’s interview 
with Dr, B. E. Masters, the Kilgore 
racist, we wrote Dr. Foy Valentine, 
director, the Christian Life Commis- 
sion of the Baptist General Conven- 
tion of Texas, asking him to comment 
on Masters’s theory that Negroes 
were condemned to be a “backward 
race” in the Bible. This article, which 
he calls ““The Curse of Ham,’ or 
Olid Rumors Never Die,” is Valen- 
tine’s response.—Ed.) 


DALLAS 


For almost a hundred years now vari- 
ous Christian periodicals have published 
from time to time clear statements con- 
cerning the so-called “curse of Ham.” 
Although it has been pointed out time 
and again that there is no biblical basis 
for assigning to the Negro race or any 
other race a place of inferiority and 
subjection, there are still toe many peo- 
ple who attempt to justify their race 
prejudices by what they vaguely refer to 
as “Bible teachings.” 

Many have supposed, and some have 


A New Format 


AUSTIN 

This week the Observer adopts a new 
format 

In place of the five-column ruled page, 
the new Observer has four columns, each 
one-sixth wider than previously, with no 
column rules. The length and width of 
the page are practically the same. 

Essentially it is a change to a quieter 
format, consonant with the trend toward 
the discursive which many of the Ob- 
server's stories have taken. 

The most obvious makeup change is in 
headlines. Lead-in lines over the main 
headline are done away with, and “hang- 
ing indent” sub-heads are now used. No 
longer need a headline cover all of its 
type, like a lid; the type is permitted to 
wrap around one or both sides of the 
head 

Siyle on by bylines, sub-headlines in a 
story, date and page number lines, and 
other minor matters is also modified. 

Since the first issue under new man- 
agement Dec, 13, 1954, the Observer has 
been changing slowly from a “vertical” 
makeup . with essentially reportorial 
treatment of subject matter to a “hori- 
zontal” makeup that correlates better 
with a mixed reportorial and analytical 
treatment, 


FARMERS 


CORSICANA 

Since the advent of rural electric co- 
ops, the private utilities have been woo- 
ine the farmer like a hand-shaking poli- 
tician 

When farmers were crying for electric- 
ity 20 years ago, the power companies 
turned a deaf ear. It took the REA, and 
the many farmer-owned co-operatives, to 
get the job done. 

But now, the story is different. 

The private power companies are be- 
ginning to see the light. They undoubt- 
edly realize their mistakes im not invest- 
ing in the farmer's future. 

For example, electrical concerns today 
publish farm papers. They employ agri 
cultural “specialists,” farm and home ser- 
vice advisors who go into the rural areas. 
And they are waging a terrific battle 
against the co-ops with such slogans as 
“creeping socialism.” 

This change in attitude—this sudden 
interest in the farm folks—is commend- 
able. Some of the attacks on Co-ops, 


- 


simply closes: “ .... and from 


no place in Christian life or 


Verse nine 
t iid the Lord scatter them abroad 
pon the face of all the earth.” 


Leading Texas Baptist Refutes Reliance of Kilgore Racist 


on Scriptural Passages 


taught, that God placed a curse on the 
descendants of Ham, turning them black 
and ordaining that ever after they should 
be “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.” That this is not the case can be 
readily determined by anybody who 
owns a Bible or has access to one. 

Even a casual reading of the passage, 
Genesis 9:18-27, reveals that (1) God 
placed a curse on no one; (2) Noah did 
the cursing after having awakened from 
a drunken stupor; (3) there is no indica- 
tion of God’s having approved Noah’s act 
or of his having implemented it in any 
way; and (4) no reference is made to 
anybody’s having been turned any color 
different from what he already was. 

Furthermore, the reference to “hewers 
of wood and drawers of water,” Joshua 9 





Maverick on Hart 
To the Editor: 

Your story on Judge Jim Hart by Ron- 
nie Dugger was most enjoyable and well 
written except for the sentence where 
Mr. Dugger quoted Judge Hart as sayings’, 
“We're gonna have to have more taxes.” 

Jim Hart has never used the word 
“sonna,” I bet, in his life, and Ronnie 
Dugger, another intellectual, doesn't 
know what it means. 

But Jim Hart and Ronnie Dugger are 
both fine men and The Texas Observer 
is doing a great job and because of such 
men and an institution like The Texas 
Observer, we're gonna have a better 
state 

MAURY MAVERICK, JR. 
San Antonio 

(The hell he didn’t; the hell I don't; 

the hell you say!—Ed.) 


WOOED 


which the farmers run themselves, are 
not, however. 

Texas Power and Light Co. is render- 
ing a wonderful service to agriculture in 
its 52-county area. The farm and home 
service specialists are down-to-earth 
farm folks interested in helping the farm 
family. Their work, to a great extent, re- 
sembles that of the Extension Service. 
In fact, the two groups work closely to- 
gether in rural youth programs, 


This recognition of agriculture’s role 
in the nation’s economy is emphasized by 
John Young, vice president of T. P. & L. 

“We realize that everything is depend- 
ent upon agriculture,” he says. “Agricul- 
ture is the greatest industry.” 

All this seems to be positive proof of 
the value of co-ops and the farsighted- 
ness of certain national leaders nearly a 
quarter century ago. Otherwise, would 
there be such a wooing of the farmer 
teday? 


CLYDE E, JOHNSON 


A FARMER'S LAMENT 


NEW WAVERLY 

Perishables. The dictionary says “goods 
liable to speedy decay.” A dull way to 
describe the crispness of lettuce, turnip 
greens, or broccoli, the refreshing juici- 
ness of a tomato or a watermelon, the 
reliable nutrition of a good old string 
bean. “Perishables”! 

That word was a fine word in 1952. It 
whispered to farmers “Go ahead and 
piant ’em! You like Ike, Ike likes perish- 
ables. There will be a program. Never 
you fear.” Probably the Republican cam- 
paign card catalog listed it like this: Per- 
ishables, program for. But it's not listed 
anywhere in Benson’s Book. This is the 
third summer that the perishables have 
perished miserably without that “pro- 
gram for” reaching a helping hand. In- 
stead of a program the Secretary has 
substituted a disgraced word, a sort of a 
serpent hissing word, “S-S-S-Surplus.” 

“Perishables, a program for.” They 
used the words to kindie afresh the im- 
perishable hope that farmers prefer to 
nurture in their hearts instead of the 


By Countryside and Town 


despair which might so easily beset them 
So here we are in the summer of 1955 
and the hope has gone like succulency 
from a dry and stunted cornstalk, rus- 
tling in a hot dry wind. 

Here we are in the usual summer 
drouth which never quite yields to the 
winter rains. And here we are with the 
usual querulous scolding of farmers for 
their unpardonablle sin of trying to raise 
enough food to feed the people and so 
perhaps raise enough money to meet their 
“fixed charges.” Here we are with this 
gorgeous glorious plenty—or is it this 
disastrous surplus, we ask, as the sweat 
of toil runs down our foreheads into our 
eyes. Or are those tear drops? And why 
do we weep? Was it because we heard 
the Secretary of Agriculture, whose of- 
ficial duty is to help us, muttering in his 
beard the harsh verdict: 

“Too many farmers.” 


M.F.C. 


is Joshua’s pronouncement upon thé 
Gibeonites, the inhabitants of a city of 
Canaan, who had deceived Israel into 
making peace with them. The Gibeonites 
would have to be classified racially as 
Caucasians, like the Jews. So it can be 
readily seen that this often quoted pas- 
sage does not justify white exploitation 
of colored help nor provide a biblical 
basis for race prejudice. 

It is equally improper to seek biblical 
authority for race prejudice in Genesis 
11:1-9, which records the incident of 
God’s confounding the builders of th¢ 
tower of Babel. That God confused thos¢ 
mortals who sought to make a great 
name for themselves by building a towe1 
reaching to heaven is quite clear. Not 
one word is said, however, about race 


It Tells Them About Things 
To the Editor: 

This comes to say, your notices in 
hand, and I'll do the best I can to help 
out. I am a very young lady, just 90 years 
old, but I want my paper every week 
I am not able to pay in full for it and 
I get no pension because I won't sell my 
home to get old-age assistance, so I'll try 
to get someone to take the paper. So I 
am sending you $2 to help you to keep 
the paper going because it is a fine 
paper. I'd rather have it than have the 
San Antonio Express, for it tells then 
about things. 

EMMA DIBRELJ! 
Segui 


Their Own Evil Thoughts 
To the Editor: 

The report you gave in The Texa 
Observer (Aug, 3) with regard to Dr 
B. E. Masters makes my blood boil. I an 
of “Nordic” origin, being Scandinaviar 
(Danish) on my father’s side ... but I 
fail to see why Masters seems to think 
any one race is wholly superior to an- 
other. 

To me...I have only pity for him and 
any others who would follow his ideas 
and beliefs on race matters. 

I am told, on good authority, that the 
Biack Code has its home in the United 
States around Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. The Democratic Party through the 
years has paid homage to the theory that 


ed life of any kind for fare 
»0f texts, men’s vain -philosoe 
indless rumors, old wives’ 
ntional misinterpretations of 
, or even for continued ige 


unbecoming of any child of 
indon the clear teaching of the 
t every man has equal value in 
God, that every man’s re- 
n the plan of God, that ev- 
included in the commission 
i that God Himself is no re- 
rsons. It is even more une 
when this teaching is abane 
vor of the bloody and damna- 
1 of “Nordic” supremacy. 


tian does far better to seek 
whole truth regarding this 
jlem of race, bearing in 
Jesus said, “Ye shall know the 


truth shall make you free.” 


Li FieS SEW IM Bast 


man has no soul and the Ku 
1 helped to further that theory. 
H . I firmly believe that the 
have now reformed and that 
s as Mrs. R, D. Randolph are 
lentiously setting a fine ex- 


egationists keep claiming they 
to adjust to the new order. but 
had a hundred years in which 
. I think it is only in their 

that (they) appear to cone 
mselves by their own evil 


VERA CANODE SMITH 
Houston 


A Correction 


ceiving many urgent protests 
g a mistake you have made in 
he Eilgore (Citazens’ Council) 


1 Church Women of Texas. 
C. Curlin of Waxahachie holds 


nfident that you will find the 
United Church Women in 
rting the Supreme Court de- 


MRS. JAMES S. CRATE 
Houston 

misinformed and are de- 
carry the correction. Mrs. Dee 
resident of the United Church 


Women of Kilgore in 1954-'55.—Ed.) 


‘One More Angle About that Geneva Conference .. .’ 
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RAMSEY ON THE DEFENSIVE 


AUSTIN 

THE MONEY Ben Ramsey spent 
to get re-elected Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor last summer may soon be- 
come a major political issue. Vern 
Sanford, executive secretary of 
the Texas press association, will 
be asked about advertising that is 
distributed through his associa- 
tion at a deposition hearing before 
Notary Public Henry Beck Thurs- 
day morning of this week. 

C. T. Johnson of Austin and George 
Hinson of Mineola ran against Ramsey 
last summer. Ramsey got 806,000 votes; 
Johnson, 227,000; Hinson, 184,000. Johnson 
has already obtained a ruling from the 
Texas Supreme Court upholding his right 
to take the deposition from Sanford. He 


has aunounced legally his anticipation of 





] 
instituting a suit against Ramsey 


48 


C. T. JOHNSON 


John White’s New 19 


(Continued from Page 1) 
at ten percent of one month's salaries 


but it wasn't fixed at that. We knew that 





some would give a 1 e more than was 
needed an W knew at some people 
we r give 

Nothing was e' dad, I mean to me 
about vho lid or wh didnt ve 
Moore s We <« i have § en f° 
= en ev an pre nv it Ol it c 

ve ‘ > r ve a th give } h 
somet g he ce 1 KeéeTL 

Moore said that the ecember payroll 
in the department t d $37.5 but 
? t nee $5.000 , < S A season: 
} t € eg was set a 200 

NAT 
VV HITE es he was out 

ot n x seve ad bef Ci st- 
’ ( ar tn t I ecs y) 
Ws S gt + 

I g ing s ed he 
“~~ na I dor t these bovs 
a aon r 1¢ t with rr 
b it it, a ia I rm a it 
it I'd have asked ‘er t 10 it 

H iid t ever s é Ch is 
of 1951, his st Chi mas as Agi l- 
t e Comr sione the only office cele- 
t tion was a Christm: party at ch 
Cc ir ft Ave "€ exchange T Ss e ar 
everybody around s so doggone broke 
i SURE ed we not « do that ne e- 
me ers 

White returned from Washingto Dec 
23. “That night after I got in Cliff Deaton 
‘a department official) called me and 
asked me to breakfast.” White tried to 
decitine, as he wa going to Corpus the 


next day at 8 o'clock, but Deaton in- 


sisted. So White eed to breakfast at 
6 a 

“ vas n al é ay over tnere 
White sav There were a good eight or 
ten of the t s out there. Well, jus’ be- 
fore we ate Brother Williams over here 
(Bob Williams) served me up this gift if 
I promised not to fly the airplane any 
more.” 

It was a little box with the car kev: 
it. Williams say that White was s 
moved he tried to make speech He 
started saying “I gonna 1 e you a 


good Com—” and then broke off 
But White has said privately that the 
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C. T. Johnson To Take Deposition Bearing on Allegations 
about ‘Unreported Campaign Expenditures’; He Agrees 


That He’s ‘Fishing’ 


ing out of unreported campaign expendi- 
tures.” Politicians of every shade of opin- 
ion are watching clos 

Under the new Texas Election Code, 
Chapter 14 
required to keep an accurate record of 
all gifts he receives and payments he 
makes on account of his candidacy. He 
must file sworn statements about this. 


ly. 


every political candidate is 


Any candidate who makes an unlawful 
campaign expenditure is liable to each of 
his opposing candidates for double the 
amount of the expenditures. In addition, 
savs Section 242, Chapter 14, he “shall be 
fined not less than One Hundred Dollars 
r more than Five Thousand Dol- 
or be imprisoned in the 
penitentiary not less than one (1) nor 
nore than five (5) years, or be both so 
fined and imprisoned.” 

Any candidate who fails to report, in 


whole or in part, any gift or loan re- 


ceived or a payment made or debt in- 
curred “shall be liable fe double the 
amount or value” of the unreported gift, 
loan, payment, or debt, to each of his 
opponents, the law says 


Another stiff provision of Chapter 14 
Section 245, paragraph (¢) which re- 
quires any person contributing or lend- 


ng more than $100 to any candidate to 


find out if the candidate properly reports 
the ont! on 

If such contribution or Joan is not re- 
ported.” the law says, “it shall be the 
duty of the person making such contribu- 
ti or loan to report the same under 
oath If the contribution or loan is not 
eported by either the candidate or the 
person making the gift or loan, “the lat- 
ter shall be civilly liable to each oppon- 
ent of the favored candidate for double 
the amount or such unreported contribu- 


or part thereof unreported,” 


]ouNSON now an Austin 
er, has filed an original peti- 
tion in Judge Gardner's court against 


gift “ruined” his Christmas 

He was advised to return it at once by 
a friend. On Jan. 7 he wrote thank-you 
Jetters to all the employees. (‘Williams 
told me everybody had given,” he re- 
‘and I didn’t know everybody 


hadn't until me came up later and said 
they hadn’t.”) While this letter was 
phrased variously, it was an expression 
of appreciation: frequently White men- 


tioned that he had been very surprised 


bv the gift. “I was certainly one as- 


tounded persor he said in one letter. 
“One night Mary Jean (Mrs. White) 
and I got to talkin’ about it,” White re- 


calls nd I got to thinkin’ if Ida been 
called on I'd of had to borrow the money. 
We thought it was not fair to give that 
much. I don’t know how much anybody 
ve—I didn’t ever want it to influence 
my decision on any individual.” 

So White wrote a second letter to his 
employees, this one dated Jan. 14. It 
read 

In my previeus letter to you, I ex- 
heartfelt thanks of Mary 
Jean and myself for your thoughtfulness 
this past Christmas. 

Last evening, we discussed what a 
personal sacrifice it may have been to 
you, especially at that time of year, to 
participate in this gift 

“Your generosity far exceeded the 
isué pirit of unselfishness at Christ- 
and, I fear, was perhaps over- 
i to such a degree that it may 
have been too great a gift to give. 


pressed the 


For this reason, and with your permis- 
sion, my wife and I would appreciate the 
opportunity to return your gift contri- 


Please do not think we are being un- 
iggesting this re-imburse- 
ment. On the contrary, we greatly appre- 
iate it. But your very willingness to 
participate in such a gesture is gift 
beyond the act itself. 

I would welcome a personal note from 
you on this matter if you are in accord 

White gave the Observer his file of 
replies to this letter. They numbered 41. 
All of them rejected his offer. Many of 
them were quite emphatic, and most of 
them expressed gratitude to White and 
affection toward him. “I'm frankly quite 
proud,” he said, “especially after reading 


Sanford and T.P.A. asking for $31,700 
cdamages 

In his allegations, Johnson makes some 
claims about T.P.A.’s activities as distrib- 
utor of advertising for Ramsey's candi- 
dacy. (T.P.A. places political advertising 
in Texas newspapers for political candi- 
dates.) These allegations are especially 
noteworthy since Ramsey, in his sworn 
campaign expenditure statements, in- 
cluded two items of payment to the 
Texas Press Association: $150, on July 20, 
and 45.05, on July 31. 

Johnson's original petition makes the 
following claims: 

That Sanford and T.P.A., in a writing 
addressed to all Texas newspapers on 
July 12, authorized placement of 10 col- 
umn inches of advertising for Ramsey 
in each of the papers; in a writing to all 
papers July 10, authorized another 12 
inches of advertising for Ramsey in each 
of the papers: in a writing to all weekly 
papers July 12, also authorized 12 adver- 
tising inches for Ramsey; and, “on or 
before July 20,” paid newspapers an ag- 
gregate of $5,500 for the 10-inch order 
and “on or before Aug. 20,” paid them 
$6.600 for the 12-inch order, 

Therefore, Johnson’s petition con- 
cludes, Sanford and T.P.A. expended 
$12,100 on behalf of Ramsey's candidacy. 
The damages thus figure at $24,200, John- 
son says, with reasonable fees for col- 
lecting that amount being $7,500. 

Sanford will probably be called upon 
to testify on the matters that are alleged 
in this original petition. 


Ramsey's statements of campaign ex- 
penses, each with an oath attached, be- 
tween April 30, 1954, and Aug. 3, 1954 
show a total campaign expenditure of 
$9,975.71; total debts incurred of $4,751.01; 
and total gifts received, $10,100. 

Payments cover the filing fee, printing 
postage, stationery, mimeographing, tele- 
phones, clerical work, office rent of $600 
to the Driskill Hotel for June and July— 
and advertising. 


5 Ford 


the letters, I knew it 
thing.” 

Some of the letters, however, contain 
allusions which may bear on public is- 
sues involved, 


was a_ sincere 


Cure wrote from Tyler that he had had 
“a prosperous year, and we consider it a 
privilege to participate in the gift to you, 
as a little token of our appreciation.” 

L. H. Knowles of Temple wrote: “You 
have honored me with my bread and 
buiter job, so the least I can do is, to 
try to eXpress my appreciation of same, 
and be worthy to serve you and Texas to 
the best of my ability.” 

Joe Smetana of Austin write: “As for 
the re-imbursement, I consider the re- 
imbursement made in advance along 
about June of 1952 when I first began 
my work with the Texas Department of 
Agriculture. For that was the time when 
I first acquired the friendship of you 
and your staff.” 

Jerry Ables of Austin wrote: ‘Mr. 
Boyd gave the part-time boys a choice, 
as to whether we were able to contribute 
or not, and we all agreed that it was a 
thing that we wanted to do. I feel that 
my contribution was only a small part of 
my thanks overdue to you because of the 
job that you have made possible for me. 
I really appreciate this job because with- 
out it. I would not be able to attend the 
University.” 


W ure said, “Certainly 
there has never been any intent to cover 
this thing up, I told the press about it.” 

“I was faced with a small mutiny. 
What would you do? Turn around and 
be ungrateful or be as gracious as we 
can?” 

On the question of reimbursing the 
employees without consulting them about 
it, he said: 

“How you gonna repay ‘em unless you 
know how much they gave?” 

Boyd said that there was not any way 
White could find out about this—that no- 
body kept a record of how much each 
employee gave. 

White said: 

“I'd a come a lot closer firing a man 
who gave because he thought he had to 
than a man who reared up and said ‘No.’ 
That's the kind of man I like.” 

(Next Week: Comptroller Calvert) 





Expenditures reported for advertising 
total $1,524.90. Of this, the largest item is 
$1.065.45 to Universal Corporation in St 
ouis. The two expenditures with T.P.A., 

$150 and $45.05—are dated July 20 and 
July 31, respectively. Other advertising 


jtems 


Texas Public Employees Association, 
$37.50: Texas Outlook, $105.13; South- 
western Railway Journal, $35; San Saba 
Star, $7.40; Mason County News, $3.85; 
Fredericksburg Radio Post, $14.22: The 
Brownwood Bulletin $13.75; Charles 
Jones, Bonham, $47.55. 


The largest of the campaign contribu- 
ions making up the $10,100 total was 
$1,000 from R. F. Windfohr, Fort Worth. 
Others over $500 were Vance Newell, 
Austin, $750, and at $500 each, Simon 
Henderson, Lufkin; Lon C. Hill, Corpus 
Christi; Lester Clark, Brackenridge: Fred 
W. Shields, San Antonio; and A. R. 
Dalby, Lubbock. 


AssocraTEs of Ramsey 
question the constitutionality of the law, 
which has never been tested in the 
courts. They raise questions about the 
civil liability of campaign contributors, 
as distinguished from candidates. And 
they raise a doubt about the Legislature's 
power to set further qualifications for 
the office of lieutenant governor, a posi- 
tion provided for in the Texas Constitu- 
tion. Opposing attorneys suggest that the 
jaw applies to an election, not an office 


William Yelderman, who, with Roy 
Martin, is handling the case for John- 
n, said that the Texas Supreme Court 
held, in Smith v. Allred, that a limit on 
campaign expenditures and barring a 
constitutional officer from office for vio- 
lation of the limit did constitute inter- 


S¢ 


ference with the constitutional require- 
ments, but Yelderman feels it is differ- 
ent where there is not a bar from office- 
holding 

Ramsey's lawyers have been David 
Tisinger and James Sloan, and the firm 
of Looney, Clark, and Moorhead 
calied Johnson's 


deposition-taking “a fishing expedition 


His lawyers nave 
Johnson agrees that this is what it is, in a 
sense. “Aren't you fishing every time you 
* Johnson asks. “How 
else can you get the facts but by deposi- 
tion 


try to get the facts 


If the deposition is taken Thursday as 
scheduled it will probably become clear 
whether Johnson is a good fisherman. 


RONNIE DUGGER 


Liquor ‘Control’ 


: AUSTIN 

The Texas Liquor Control Board 
‘cracked down” on private clubs here 
and over the state last week. Board Ad- 

inistrator Coke Stevenson Jr. said raids 
on three Austin clubs were part ef a 
statewide move toward stricter enforc®- 
ment of the state liquor laws. 

Charges of running open saloons and 
illegal possession and sale of liquor were 
filed against employes of the clubs—the 
Jester’s Club, Palomino Club, and the 
Continental Club. The latter two are bis- 
tros frequented by members of the Legis- 
lature when they are in town 

Two other local private clubs were 
spared in the crackdown. These, signifi- 
cantly, were the swank and ultra-private 
Austin Club and Headliners Club, where 
the more important politicos, newspaper- 
men, business and professional people 
foregather. The only explanation for the 
oversight—no liquor board officials were 
available for comment over the weekend 
—is that these clubs are very, very pri- 
vate, that members, in theory, bring their 
own liquor and store it in “lockers,” and 
that they definitely do not give admit- 
tance to Liquor Control Board agents. 
Stevenson, howeevr, is listed as a mem- 
ber of the Headliners Club. 


» 


JOHN WHITE 
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DEEP EAST TEXAS 


FEW DENIED that Parkersville 
needed a cemetery association, 
The old custom of graveyard- 
working days did well enough 
when a man’s time wasn’t worth 
much, anyway, but with the war 
boom and the location of the plant 
in the village, things changed. 


The lazy, easy-going community was 
suddenly an up-and-coming industrial 
town, boasting (as its first service club 
said) “a population of some 755 peoplé 
and a few old soreheads” and a telephone 
exchange described as “a locally-owned 
company in touch with the world.” (Jim 
French added, “If you crank hard enough 
and long enough and the operator ain't 
asleep.”) 

Prescott, some five miles to the east, 
had not grown with Parkersville. The flu 
epidemic of World War I had been at- 
tended by old Dr, Grimes, the community 


<a 


rs 
Se 


physician of that day; but malnutrition 
and the laws of nature brought about a 
high mortality rate among Doc's patients. 


Out of the 


The Dedicated, the Violent, 
and the Timid Yield a 
Manifold Promise . 


AUSTIN 


In one of the little stories in Wimes- 
burg, Ohio, Sherwood Anderson drops 
an allusion to “the talking artists.” These 
are a special breed of men, enamored of 
Art, but frozen by the attempt. 

I had a friend, a sort of remote friend, 
in England. We had been in some compe- 
titions before in Texas, and that was the 
extent of our contact until we met again 
under the new circumstances. He was 
writing a novel. People drifting around 
him said he had a lead on a publisher. 
One day at tea, the book came up, but he 
quickly put the subject down again, He 
wouldn't talk. 

In a new book, The Creative Process, 
the point is made that every time an art- 
ist talks about what he’s doing, he re- 
leases some of the tension he needs for 
his work. 

The last I heard of Walter was through 
a mutual friend, whose identity I have 
torgotten. He had gotten a job on a tide- 
lands oil rig off the Gulf Coast. He works 
out there two weeks, then goes to the 
mainland, takes a bus to Houston, and 
writes a week; then back to the rig for 
another two weeks. 


W HEN I WAS NINE, I de- 
cided I wanted “to be a writer.” I tried 
to write poetry. A newspaper story ap- 
peared, and it was ruined. Bent. double 
over some neural parapet in my past is 
the simple image, “Sissy! Sissy!” 

At 14 I went to the grey stone building 
where they print the San Antonio Ex- 
press. They hired me as a copy boy. Six 
months later I presumed to accept a job 
as “sports writer,” and during the next 
three years I produced 16,000 column 
inches of the worst journalistic gruel in 
the history of the profession. For this, 
I won a prize. 

During the first of those three years, 
I came into conflict with a boy a year 
my senior, who was also on the sports 
staif. He didn’t work as hard as I did, 
and this pushed him, or he felt it so. 
There grew up between us a friendly 
electricity. We used to adjourn to the 
pool hall across the street every after- 
noon, and I put as much competitive 
effort into snuffing out his ego on the 
green velvet as I did in anything else 
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A CIVIC PROJECT 


For this reason the village residents 
thought it necessary to operate a ceme- 
tery calculated to take care of all the in- 
habitants of the surrounding trade terri- 
tory. Thenceforth the burial ground was 
known as Doc Grimes’s Graveyard. It 
needed no more than the care of the or- 
dinary country cemetery. 

In Parkersville there had been no Doc 
Grimes to cause extensive planning, and 

In Parkersville 
there had been no 
Doc Grimes to cause 
extensive planning; 
community spirit 
had to be aroused to 
remedy the = situa- 
tion. The Onward 
and Upward Liter- 
ary Society had 
done its part. To the 
great discomfort of 
the husbands of the 
members, the soci- 
ety dedicated itself 
to making various 
gew-gaws and gad- 
gets for sale in a Upward, Onward 
Christmas bazaar. The husbands had to 
gather tin can tops for Christmas tree 
ornaments. They watched with amaze- 
ment as their busy little helpmeets put 
glue on everything from ice bag covers to 
toilet brush handles and sprinkled the 
surface with manycolored sequins. Then 
they went to the bazaar and bought the 
junk the wives of the other victims had 
made. 





The service club showed its sharp 
sense of duty and public conscience by 
sponsoring a womanless wedding. For 
good measure it threw in a _ bathing 
beauty contest, open to female imperson- 
ators among its membership. This exhi- 
bition packed the school gymnasium, and 


After All, When Industry 
Comes to a Town, One 
Must Tend the Dead More 
Efficiently 


no one complained about t , 

of some of the performers. The t f 
the affair was a shotgun 

tended by guests with a 

background. What if there 

thing stronger than tea in th 

and bottles? The severest c: 

no concern. Whether the st 

the thick tongues were affect 

ine made no difference, 


The boosters counted tl 
alas, the funds raised wer‘ 
At this point the convicti 
Cap Tom would have to be : 
cause. Cap Tom owned ar 
general store around wh 
had grown. 


Some said he was un} 
charity; the solicitor might | 5 é j 
to a crushing insult or a r gif 
He was said to be a sha 
they also said he filled half 





Miss Margie 


J 


Cap Tom 


Stillness, Three Texans 


in those murky, frenzied years. He was 
my senior, at 15, social commentator, and 
this was my way of replying. I know I 
lost often, for he chalked a good cue 
stick, but I do not remember losing. 
Then, he disappeared. 


Two weeks ago he came to Austin on 
a mission: to pick my brain. He didn't 
find much, but I did learn that he is writ- 
ing a novel. He has been through it: the 
multiple possibilities, the commercial 
commitment, the revulsion, the break, 
the first drifting calm of freedom, and 
now, writing. He still writes like a jour- 
nalist, in the staccatéd sentences, the 
short-burst paragraphs, in a chapter of 
his book he showed me; but he says it is 
not so throughout. 


He, too, is a Texan. From the East he 
has returned. 


SPECIAL RE 


(State Representative D. B. Harde- 
man is traveling in Europe this sum- 
mer. He is sending the Observer 
some special reports.—Ed.) 


GEIRANGER, NORWAY 


THE THING that has struck me 
most sharply in Europe these last 
few weeks is the way people man- 
age to keep their lives simple. 

We in Texas and America pride 
ourselves on all the advances we 
have made in automobiles, wash- 
ing machines, Waring blenders, 
elevators, clothing, ready-cooked 
foods, movies, and what not. 
By those standards, Europe is still far 
behind us. Yet Europeans are not envious 
of us. In fact, they are rather amused at 
our way of living. They don’t crave those 
gadgets which they cannot afford. In 
fact, they’d rather not have them. 

Take the matter of a private bath in a 
hotel 

In America we are unhappy if we can- 
not get a hotel room with private bath, 
but in Europe they are still few and far 
between. 

“Why do you Americans insist on a 
bath in your own room?” a friend asked 
me, “In all the hotels you can get a bath 
right down the hall when you wart one, 
and the toilet is only a door or two away 
—probably closer than in your own horne. 
And look at the money you save—moncy 
you can spend for other things.” 

Even the food is simpler with far less 
variety than we have at home, but in 


Soon AFTER started 
the paper I was at La Villita An- 
tonio. I met a radiant gir] s a 
room on the second floo f f tk 
buildings in the village t lj 
in. On her drawing board w t of 


pen and ink sketches of y 

swathed in the latest fas} } 
for interested parties, at of 
Texas, the largest store i 

state. Around the walls w 

ings, in oils. None of the 

very much, but then I sa 


high legs of her drawing board, against a 
corner in an alcove, a nude of Virgin 
so elemental it communicats i me 
instantly. I insisted she bring it t; she 
was embarassed; she had bee! izzed 
She was very proud of that ting 
R.D 
most countries each dish is prepared with 
more care and skill than we are accus- 


tomed to. The taste-quality of food in 
European restaurants, ever ti 
holes-in-the-wall, is far ab what we 


expect. 
Of course, service is much r. Us- 


ually your. order is individ 
and that takes time—but wl a differ 
ence between a pork ch 1 fo 
you, and one taken out of a 
haps 100 that our big 
out. 

We Americans can't 
scarcity of water with me l t 
have to create a riot to get f 
ice-water, but Europear 
sist that a glass of wi 
beer with your food is mt 
also helps the digestior 


The old American ha 
another—a habit aln 
American towns—i 
Europeans don't depe 
movies or the radio or 
entertainment. They 
each other, to tak 
woods, to sit together 
in the beautiful park 
they occasionally go to a 1 is a 
real treat—something to i 

Compared to Americans 


few automobiles, althoug! el 
is rapidly increasing, cau 

sort of terrible traffic prot with 
which we are plagued. But that’s not so 
bad—their public transportation is ex- 
cellent. The trains are fast, frequent, and 
cheap; they have fine and frequent bus 


service; their city buses and 































































































any fund-raising project by his churq 
Some of his foes darkly commented 
could well afford the church charity o 
of his profits from foreclosures and ha 
bargains. Others thought of him as t 
kind caretaker of those unable to hand 
their own financial problems. At a 
rate, nobody wanted to ask Cap for t 
money to start the cemetery associatic 

After much cajolery, however, M 
Margie, the proprietress of the telepho 


exchange, was persuaded to ap; 
Cap.-She had known him as long 
one had and was a “pre-plant” citizer 
the village. She planned carefully 
any male, Cap was subject to son 
tery. He fanciedghimself the leading 
zen of the neighborhood, as perhay 
was. Miss Margie knew what she 

d 


O 

She picked the early morning of 
pleasant day to approach Cap at f 
store. She had her flattering spic! rea 
but she opened with the usual tri 
marks about the state of the crop 
the weather. Cap may have been 
warned, or he may have just taken 
worst end of a lazy farmer’s crop failu 


Womanless Wedding 


Whatever the reason, he was crusty 
sullen. His normally high, thin voic« 
even more shrill than usual 

Miss Margie’s composure about v 
ished. She felt a tightening in her thr 
that created in her an irresistibl 
to close the interview. She almost bre: 
lessly described the need for a cemet 
association, the efforts of the citizer 
raise the funds required, and the need 
the rest. Then, hopeful of softening 
bankerish glint in Cap’s eyes, sh¢ 
warmly 

“Now, you see the need of this as 
tion, Mr. Tom. Many have contribu 
and Mr. Tom, please, Parkersville wor 
n't want a cemetery without you in 

The corners of Cap Tom’s eyes wri 
led. He pulled out his checkbook 
said back to her: 

“No, Miss Margie, I’m _ afraid 
wouldn't.” 

That’s how Parkersville got its ce 
tery association, 


LEONARD BURRI 


Sketches hy Neal Caldwell 


NORWAY 


and subways are excellent and cheap 
get you there quickly, You seldom h 
to wait long for a streetcar. 

Most Europeans have a fierce } 
the outdoors. They are interest 
knowing about the trees and the f) 
and the birds and what lies beyond 
mountain. They love to walk—slo 
and drink in the beauties of nature 
most distasteful thing in the vw 
most of them is to have to hurry 

A waitress in Copenhagen told me 
she worked six months each year, t 
traveled six months. She knows |} 
travel cheaply, getting a fine ro 
three meals a day in Barcelona, S; 
for example, for fifty cents a day 

“I love to travel,” she said, “bu 
never wanted to come to An 
think you are too busy in Ameri 
ing around, not taking time to 
Is that the way to live?” 

Another told me: 

“I could tell you were an An 
moment I first saw you. No E 
would walk so fast.” 

As I talk to Norwegians and | 
and Luxembourgers and Sw 
Danes about America, I get the 
that they are tolerantly amused 
busyness, our wleers, our gadget 
“keeping up with the Joneses,” ou 
quest for success or acceptance 

I have the idea that they regard u 
impetuous youths who have 1 
learned what the really important th 
in life are, but that perhaps we 
learn yet. 

And perhaps we shall. 

D. B. HARDE! 








RAMSEY ON THE DEFENSIVE 


AUSTIN 

THE MONEY Ben Ramsey spent 
to get re-elected Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor last summer may soon be- 
come a major political issue. Vern 
Sanford, executive secretary of 
the Texas press association, will 
be asked about advertising that is 
distributed through his associa- 
tion at a deposition hearing before 
Notary Public Henry Beck Thurs- 
day morning of this week. 

C. T. Johnson of Austin and George 
Hinson of Mineola ran against Ramsey 
last summer. Ramsey got 806,000 votes; 
Johnson, 227,000; Hinson, 184,000. Johnson 
has already obtained a ruling from the 
Texas Supreme Court upholding his right 
to take the deposition from Sanford. He 
has announced legally his anticipation of 


instituting a suit against Ramsey “grow- 


C., T. JOHNSON 


John White’s New 19 


(Continued from Page 1) 
at ten percent of one month's salaries 
but it wasn't fixed at that. We knew that 
ld oi +47 


some wouid give aii e more than was 


needed and we Knew that some people 


wouldnt give, 

N hing wv t r I mean to me 
about vho did or whe aidan t ve 
Moore said We « i nave 94 er r 1 
ome n ev ar probabiy it would never 
have ‘ 5, but we'd rath give him 
somet he e i keer 

Mo« said that the lecember pavroll 
jn the departmer totaled $97.5 but 
that nee $5.000 of that was a seasonal 
i t ¢ e goal was set at $3,200 

NAT 

VV HITE state he was out 
of vn x Se days bef Christ- 
’ on s droutn ‘ t ness in 
Washington 

I as genulnely ed ne i 
a | na I aon t T these DOoVSs 
© id here can d t lg with rr 
b gam tit. a re I ( at it 
it I'd have asked ‘em tt 10 it 

Hx aid that ever since the Ch mas 
of 1951, his first Chi is as Ag l- 
ture Commissioner, the only office cele- 
bration was a Christmas party at ch 
dollar its were excnange T ear 
everybody around was so doggone broke 
I suggested we not even do that ne re- 
mer ers 


White returned from Washington Dec 
23. “That night after I got in Cliff Deaton 
‘a department official) called me and 
asked me to breakfast White tried to 
decline, as he was going to Corpus the 
next day at 8 o'clock, but Deaton in- 


sisted. So White agreed to breakfast at 


T ac q * . 

i vas mat al ne way ove there 
White savs. “There were a good eight or 
ten of the boys out there. Well, jus’ be- 


fore we ate Brother Williams over here 
(Bob Williams) served me up this gift if 
I promised not to fly the airy 

more.” 

It was a little box with the car kevs in 
it. Williams Says tnat White was s¢ 
moved he tried to make a speech He 
started saying “I’m gonna make you a 
good Com—” and then broke off 

But White has said privately that the 
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C. T. Johnson To Take Deposition Bearing on Allegations 
about ‘Unreported Campaign Expenditures’; He Agrees 


That He’s ‘Fishing’ 


ing out of unreported campaign expendi- 
tures.” Politicians of every shade of opin- 
ion are watching closcly 

Under the new Texas Election Code, 
Chapter 14, every political candidate is 
required to keep an accurate record of 
all gifts he receives and payments he 
makes on account of his candidacy. He 
must file sworn statements about this. 
Any candidate who makes an unlawful 
campaign expenditure is liable to each of 
his opposing candidates for double the 
amount of the expenditures. In addition, 
savs Section 242, Chapter 14, he “shall be 
fined not less than One Hundred Dollars 
$100) nor more than Five Thousand Dol- 
rs ($5,000), or be imprisoned in the 


penitentiary not less than one (1) nor 





nore than five (5) years, or be both so 
fined and imprisoned.” 
Any candidate who fails to report, in 


hole or in part, any gift or loan re- 





ceived or any payment made or debt in- 
curred “shall be liable for double the 
amour lue” of the unreported gift, 
loar or debt, to each of his 
opp« law says 

Another stiff provision of Chapter 14 


Section 245, paragraph ‘¢) 


b E b 4 


contributing or lend- 


which re- 
ny person 


more than $100 to any candidate to 


find out if the candidate properly reports 
the t tion 


If such contribution or loan is not re- 





ported the law says, “it shall be the 
dutv of the person n aking such contribu- 
tion or loan to report the same under 
oat If the cont tion or loan is not 
reported by either the candidate or the 


t iking the gift or loan, “the lat- 
ter shall be civilly liable to each oppon- 


ent of the favored candidate for double 


the amount or such unreported contribu- 
tion or lean, or part thereof unreported,” 
th 7 


Tounson now an Austin 
home builder, has filed an original peti- 
tion in Judge Gardner's court against 


gift “ruined” his Christmas. 

He was advised to return it at once by 
a friend. On Jan. 7 he wrote thank-you 
letters to all the employees. (“Williams 
told me everybody had given,” he re- 
members, “and I didn’t know everybody 


hadn't until some came up later and said 
they hadn’t.") While this letter was 
phrased variously, it was an expression 
of appre tion: frequently White men- 





he had been very surprised 
by the gift. “I was certainly one as- 
tounded persor he said in one letter. 
One night Mary Jean (Mrs. White) 
and I got to talkin’ about it,” White re- 
calls nd I got to thinkin’ if I'da been 
called on I'd of had to borrow the money. 
We thought it was not fair to give that 
much. I don't know how much anybody 


ve—I didn't ever want it to influence 


my decision on any individual.” 

So White wrote a second letter to his 
employees, this one dated Jan. 14. It 
reaa 


In my previeus letter to you, I ex- 
pressed the heartfelt thanks of Mary 
Jean and myself for your thoughtfulness 
this past Christmas. 

Last evening, we discussed what a 
sacrifice it may have been to 
you, especially at that time of year, to 
participate in this gift 

“Your generosity far exceeded the 

isual spirit of unselfishness at Christ- 
astime and, I fear, was perhaps over- 
nded to such a degree that it may 
have been too great a gift to give. 


personal 


T 


For this reason, and with your permis- 
sion, my wife and I would appreciate the 
opportunity to return your gift contri- 
bution, 

Please do not think we are being un- 
in suggesting this re-imburse- 
ment. On the contrary, we greatly appre- 
ciate it. But your very willingness to 
mate im such a_ gesture is gift 
enough for us, beyond the act itself. 





“I would welcome a personal note from 
you on this matter if you are in accord 


with our views.’ 


White gave the Observer his file of 
replies to this letter. They numbered 41. 
All of them rejected his offer. Many of 
them were quite emphatic, and most of 
them expressed gratitude to White and 
affection toward him. “I'm frankly quite 
proud,” he said, “especially after reading 


Sanford and T.P.A. asking for $31,700 
damages 

In his allegations, Johnson makes some 
claims about T.P.A.’s activities as distrib- 
utor of advertising for Ramsey's candi- 
dacy. (T.P.A. places political advertising 
in Texas newspapers for political candi- 
dates.) These allegations are especially 
noteworthy since Ramsey, in his sworn 
campaign expenditure statements, in- 
cluded two items of payment to the 
Texas Press Association: $150, on July 20, 
and 45.05, on July 31. 

Johnson's original petition makes the 
following claims: 

That Sanford and T.P.A., in a writing 
addressed to all Texas newspapers on 
July 12, authorized placement of 10 col- 
umn inches of advertising for Ramsey 
in each of the papers; in a writing to all 
papers July 10, authorized another 12 
inches of advertising for Ramsey in each 
of the papers: in a writing to all weekly 
papers July 12, also authorized 12 adver- 
tising inches for Ramsey; and, “on or 
before July 20,” paid newspapers an ag- 
gregate of $5,500 for the 10-inch order 
and “on or before Aug. 20,” paid them 
$6.600 for the 12-inch order. 

Therefore, Johnson’s petition con- 
Sanford and T.P.A. expended 
$12,100 on behalf of Ramsey's candidacy. 
The damages thus figure at $24,200, John- 
son says, with reasonable fees for col- 
lecting that amount being $7,500. 


cludes, 


Sanford will probably be called upon 
to testify on the matters that are alleged 
in this original petition. 


Ramsey's statements of campaign ex- 
penses, each with an oath attached, be- 
tween April 30, 1954, and Aug. 3, 1954, 
show a total campaign expenditure of 
$9,975.71; total debts incurred of $4,751.01: 
and total gifts received, $10,100. 

Payments cover the filing fee, printing 
postage, stationery, mimeographing, tele- 
phones, clerical work, office rent of $600 
to the Driskill Hotel for June and July— 
and advertising. 


5 Ford 


the letters, I knew it 
thing.” 

Some of the letters, however, contain 
allusions which may bear on public is- 
sues involved, 

Cure wrote from Tyler that he had had 
“a prosperous year, and we consider it a 
privilege to participate in the gift to you, 
2s a little token of our appreciation.” 

L. H. Knowles of Temple wrote: “You 
have honored me with my bread and 
buiter job, so the least I can do is, to 
try to eXpress my appreciation of same, 
and be worthy to serve you and Texas to 
the best of my ability.” 


was a_ sincere 


Joe Smetana of Austin write: “As for 
the re-imbursement, I consider the re- 
imbursement made in advance along 
about June of 1952 when I first began 
my work with the Texas Department of 
Agriculture. For that was the time when 
I first acquired the friendship of you 
and your staff.” 

Jerry Ables of Austin wrote: “Mr. 
Boyd gave the part-time boys a choice, 
as to whether we were able to contribute 
or not, and we all agreed that it was a 
thing that we wanted to do. I feel that 
my contribution was only a small part of 
my thanks overdue to you because of the 
job that you have made possible for me. 
I really appreciate this job because with- 
out it, I would not be able to attend the 
University.” 


W ure said, “Certainly 
there has never been any intent to cover 
this thing up, I told the press about it.” 

“I was faced with a small mutiny. 
What would you do? Turn around and 
be ungrateful or be as gracious as we 
can?” 

On the question of reimbursing the 
employees without consulting them about 
it. he said: 

“How you gonna repay ’em unless you 
know how much they gave?” 

Boyd said that there was not any way 
White could find out about this—that no- 
body kept a record of how much each 
employee gave. 

White said: 

“I'd a come a lot closer firing a man 
who gave because he thought he had to 
than a man who reared up and said ‘No.’ 
That's the kind of man I like.” 

(Next Week: Comptroller Calvert) 






Expenditures reported for advertising 
total $1,524.90. Of this, the largest item is 
$1,065.45 to Universal Corporation in St 
,ouis. The two expenditures with T.P.A,. 

$150 and $45.05—are dated July 20 and 
July 31, respectively. Other advertising 


items 


Texas Public Employees Association, 
$37.50: Texas Outlook, $105.13; South- 
western Railway Journal, $35; San Saba 
Star, $7.40; Mason County News, $3.85; 
Fredericksburg Radio Post, $14.22; The 
Brownwood Bulletin $13.75; Charles 
Jones, Bonham, $47.55, 


The largest of the campaign contribu- 
tions making up the $10,100 total was 
$1,000 from R. F. Windfohr, Fort Worth. 
Others over $500 were Vance Newell, 
Austin, $750, and at $500 each, Simon 
Henderson, Lufkin; Lon C. Hill, Corpus 
Christi; Lester Clark, Brackenridge: Fred 
W. Shields, San Antonio; and A. R. 
Dalby, Lubbock. 


AssoctaTEs of Ramsey 
question the constitutionality of the law, 
which has never been tested in the 
courts. They raise questions about the 
civil liability of campaign contributors, 
as distinguished from candidates. And 
they raise a doubt about the Legislature's 
power to set further qualifications for 
the office of lieutenant governor, a posi- 
tion provided for in the Texas Constitu- 
tion. Opposing attorneys suggest that the 


jaw applies to an election, not an office. 





dD 
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William Yelderman, who, with Roy 
Martin, is handling the case for John- 
son, said that the Texas Supreme Court 
held, in Smith v. Allred, that a limit on 
campaign expenditures and barring a 
constitutional officer from office for vio- 
lation of the limit did constitute inter- 
ference with the constitutional require- 
ments, but Yelderman feels it is diifer- 
ent where there is not a bar from office- 
noiaing 

Ramsey's lawyers have been David 
Tisinger and James Sloan, and the firm 
of Looney, Clar and Moorhead 
called 
deposition-taking “a fishing expedition 
Johnson agrees that this is what it is. in a 
Aren't you fishing every time you 
try to get the facts?” Johnson asks. “How 
else can you get the facts but by deposi- 
ton 





His lawyers have Johnson's 





sense 


If the deposition is taken Thursday as 
scheduled, it will probably become clear 
whether Johnson is a good fisherman. 


RONNIE DUGGER 


Liquor ‘Control’ 


. AUSTIN 

The Texas Liquor Control Board 
‘cracked down” on private clubs here 
and over the state last week. Board Ad- 
ninistrator Coke Stevenson Jr. said raids 
on three Austin clubs were part ef a 
statewide move toward stricter enforce- 
ment of the state liquor laws. 

Charges of running open saloons and 
illegal possession and sale of liquor were 
filed against employes of the clubs—the 
Jester’s Club, Palomino Club, and the 
Continental Club. The latter two are bis- 
tros frequented by members of the Legis- 
lature when they are in town 

Two other local private clubs were 
spared in the crackdown. These, signifi- 
cantly, were the swank and ultra-private 
Austin Club and Headliners Club, where 
the more important politicos, newspaper- 
men, business and professional people 
foregather. The only explanation for the 
oversight—no liquor board officials were 
available for comment over the weekend 
—is that these clubs are very, very pri- 
vate, that members, in theory, bring their 
own liquor and store it in “lockers,” and 
that they definitely do not give admit- 
tance to Liquor Control Board agents. 
Stevenson, howeevr, is listed as a mem- 
ber of the Headliners Club. 
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Morrow-Shivers Break Causes 
Vers -% a. Gly 7%, 15 
Cleavage in Conservative Ranks 
Conservative Democrats view os un- committee was never eailed upon te 
fortunate the break between Gov Al act on the Morrow issve Michelle 
fan Shiwers and Wrght Morrow ef successor, Pavt Butler, alee deciered 


Houston. whom the state executive the office vacant 
mittee relieved of his post as Dem 5 


Shivers in Chicago 


Governor Nixes Adlai, Hails Ike, But Press and Many of 




































serving subpoenas on prospective wit- 
Inesses. When the witnesses—many of 
them heads of city departments—failed to 
‘ee the police chief even refusing to 


| 


On one day, the eight charges on which 
the councilmen are seeking impeachment 
dropped momentarily while the 

(Continued on Page 7) 


were 








should subscribe = The Texas Observer, one year .... 
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rights. ee Senator Estes Kefau- 
But Shivers had a hard time at the ve considerably—and _ said 
Governors’ Conference. Reporters thére : carry the South, “in- 
worked him over with stiff questions. 
And he was the object of many-barbed ard Neuberger, Oregon 
remarks from various quarters. His only from Washington, D. C, 
comfort came from Governor Knight of tack on Stevenson was 
California and Governor Craig of Indi- endorsements Steven- 
ana, Republicans, and Governor Kennon receive” and = resulted 
opies of the first two pages of Wright Chronicle, the Observer, and the Bandera Of Louisiana, a Democrat who bolted integrity ant wishom 
Morrow's circular. Editorials pictured Bulletin—all critical of the handling with him for Eisenhower in ‘52. DB “the tidelands oil 
are from the Dallas News, the Houston Morrow had received, ‘Shivers told a news conference that of Shivers was promot- 
eight or ten Governors he had talked to, 
about half were hopeful Stevenson would said on this point that 
not get the nomination again, isited him in Spring- 
THE CONSERVATIVE RIFT 225225 Sic ¢ ee pel 
ting the nomination is *'ipping. “I have the oil Jands that be- 
AUSTIN members and prominent conservative tathed at Sis comterence wie & good on mentee.” = amentes 
: many governors who supported Steven- Shivers said the oil 
THE RIFT in the conservative Democrats is from Smith, the committee son in 1952 who hope he won't run again to Tames 
: member from E] Paso. Smith said in his : ‘poe ; ers : 1 
faction of Texas Democrats is ap- ot¢ that for a while he was “about con. P&cal’se of his decisive loss in that elec- nnon predicted that Shiv- 
parently going be get — he- vinced” that Morrow's ouster was a prac- oan Bic agpae meee a ion Fae ¥ Sa pe page be a 
ore it gets any better. Even as tical matter, but, on thinking it over an oe eight or ten with ‘the 50-50 of hen Kennon believes the 
overnor Allan Shivers in Chi- ater on, “I do not believe it was good reaction. I part from “radicalism.” 
ago last week sounded off in an agp and certainly not good morals. “Any man who says the states are not He be four or eight years be- 
: Smith also said in the letter that “I * ai a mena eee 
ffort to placate some of his more 4... no heart to continue cin de entitled to their constitutional boundar-  f be recognized as a 
onservative backers, the deposed time to this business when we have lost nae igh —_ - bcosag Re wi ar samed Shivers amend 
ational Committeeman, Wright — sight of our objectives and received such — EE dine ‘Ganiaae Meena 
Morrow circulated a six-page statement a ewe.” He denied that Speaker Sam Rayburn Knight complimented Shiv- 
mong his friends over the state, reiter- Contacted in E] Paso, Smith confirmed will have anything to do with choosing ‘ leadership in the fight for 
ing his disagreement on principles with these parts of the letter but said the lat- Morrow's’ substitute, insisting, rather, _ st wnership. He said Shiv- 
ivers, ter statement was not to be considered a that the successor will be chosen by the € yolitical future in sup- 
With the statement, Morrow included resignation, State Democratic Executive Committee  p wer, “We'll never get out 
reproductions of editorials from four Mrs. Peddy, in Houston, said: “We're and then submitted to the national com- of Knight said. 
exas newspapers—the Dallas News, all discouraged about this. The Governor mittee, Harriman, at this point 
Jouston Chronicle, Texas Observer, and said he did so to strengthen the Demo- He said he thinks Eisenhower has made __ Si -f competitor for the nom- 
Bandera Bulletin. Morrow described this cratic Party in Texas. He hopes to Jead one of the most outstanding presidents about Southern oppo- 
as representing “conservative, liberal, big the Texas delegation to the national con- of the United States, has stabilized the vhom he is support- 
town, and grassroots sentiment’ concern- vention in Chicago. That, of course, is confidence of the people, and has eased lly. He shrugged and 
ing his dismissal by the Shivers-con- assuming he wins the May state conven- tension in the foreign area so that for the ot some opposition. On 
trolled State Democratic Executive Com- tion—and, well, that’s a pretty broad as- first time in years, there is a feeling of  § re wouldn't support 
iittee. sumption.” Mrs. Peddy added that Mor- peace, $ minee, Harriman said 
The chairman of the committee, row’s firing was “wrong, illegal, and im- A reporter asked him if he could name who comes to the 
reorge Sandlin of Austin, had earlier moral.” a prospective Democrat who would equal tion in 1956 will de 
‘irculated news clips and editorials of Morrow, in his statement last week, Eisenhower's leadership. “He would have nd he wouldn't elab- 
ther newspapers taking the opposite said the action of the state committee to be a stepper,” he said. Pressed again, meant, or was sup- 
iew. One of these was a column in the was a “complete capitulation to the de- he said Gov. Frank Lausche of Ohio 
ustin American-Statesman. mands of the national party officers and Would be “a very fine president.” Herald Tribune ob- 
Morrow told the Observer by tele- highly-placed politicians.’ He called it a Asked if he would favor Averell Har- bid against Steven- 
hone just before leaving Houston for a complete “political about face,” and riman to Stevenson, Shivers laughed and down.” After noting 
Hawaii vacation that his mailing was a added: “Political expediency was substi- said “practically.” At the end of the con- ( nent, the Tribune 
‘statement of facts outlining the incon- tuted for principle and subterfuge for ference he was asked which liberal he ‘ Collins of Florida, 
ststent position taken by Governor Shiv- candor.” would prefer—Stevenson, Harriman or F and Griffin of Goat 
ers and Sandlin.” He said several] mem- He said he was disappointed when Goverment en wreennene we poeemneen ; gle sc gy - meres 
bers of the executive committee—he Chairman Sandlin didn’t permit a roll “Enough, he said, throwing up his f southern tage 
identified them as Eugene Smith of El eall vote on his dismissal. “If they’d had hands and laughing. ; ; . avorable reaction to 
ay Mrs. George Peddy of Houston, a roll call,” he told the Observer, “they Steve Mitchell, former national chair- t 
orace Blalock ef Marshall and Hugh would have been surprised. It they’d had 
Prather Jr. of Dallas—“are very much a secret ballot, they might very well ' - 
upset.” have lost their motion in their very own Ol’ H d D i S Ik Th WwW k 
Asked about rumors that some of the committee.” oun OG S U CING iS ee 
embers were considering resigning Morrow said he hoped his_ six-page ( Adv.) 
rom the committee in protest of his dis- statement would serve as an answer and 
issal, Morrow said: “I think they now an appreciation to all the persons who The Texas Observer’s Ol’ Houn’ Cook, Orange; Judge R. 
refer to stay in so they can have some have communicated with him by mail, Dawg refused to appear sniffin’ C. Musselwhite, Lufkin; Warren 
voice in what goes on.” phone and telegram since he lost the na- at the wood pile this week on Fy a: doches; M. L. Mitch- 
Another letter being circulated to tional committee post. grounds that he is being mis-_ el] ctine: Jim Sewell and 
HASSLE IN HOUSTON treated. He’s hongry—needs more Gi kes, Corsicana; Bill 
subscriptions. Bi -ksboro; Maxine Lee, 
HOUSTON serve the subpoenas, the councHmen set- ae = : A. Ve: , 4 
This city’s municipal affairs are in a tled that question by serving as witnesses . Accordingly, a number of dis- WV Falls ; W. J. B. Gouldy, 
angle as the Mayor and City Council themselves. tinguished citizens have agreed to P| H. G. Orson, Midland; 
continue their running word battle. When Hofhelas tried to held the seem try to find him some succulent Ha ‘* oung and Renee Allred, 
Mayor Roy Hofheinz wants the seven j2- weekly City Council meeting at mid- four-dollar bones in their com- O Forrest Smith, Andrews; 
councilmen to settle down, leave him ek the council showed up, refused to munities. New subscription drive ar Kinsey and Mrs. Suttle 
_— so he can work in peace. The recognize him as mayor, and departed. chairmen for the Observer: P amesa, 
e@pcilmen want to impeach Hofheinz, They maintain they have “suspended” 
lect a new mages, oe they can have Hofheinz and that Mayor Pro-Tem Matt 
-—v- ves = city affairs. Wilson should be the presiding officer. Name 
After failing in numerous legal ma- whom me 
euvers, the council last week opened The council's “trial” of Hofheinz, with Street Address 
its own “impeachment trial” of Hof- Wilson acting as “judge,” had a certain dg you a Te : 
einz, although Hofheinz wasn't present Circus atmosphere to it, but there were City and State 
nd the council found some difficulty in ‘S°™me notable revelations. know who ~ : 
Sold D 
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DEEP EAST TEXAS 


FEW DENIED that Parkersville 
needed a cemetery association, 
The old custom of graveyard- 
working days did well enough 
when a man’s time wasn’t worth 
much, anyway, but with the war 
boom and the location of the plant 
in the village, things changed. 

The 
suddenly 


lazy, easy-going community was 
an up-and-coming industrial 
(as its first service club 
“a population of some 755 people 
and a few old soreheads” and a telephone 
described as “a locally-owned 
in touch with the world.” (Jim 
French added, “If you crank hard enough 


town, boasting 


said) 


exchange 


company 


and long enough and the operator ain't 
as ‘ 

Prescott, some five miles to the east, 
had not grown with Parkersville. The flu 
epidemic of World War I had been at- 
tended by old Dr. Grimes, the community 


a 


is 





( 


physician of that day; but malnutrition 


and the laws of nature brought about a 
high mortality rate among Doc's patients 


Out of the 


The Dedicated, the Violent, 
and the Timid Yield a 
Manifold Promise 


AUSTIN 
In one of the little stories in Wimes- 
burg. Ohio, Sherwood Anderson drops 
an allusion to “the falking artists.” These 
are a special breed of men, enamored of 


Art. but frozen by the attempt. 
I had a friend, a sort of remote friend, 


in England. We had been in some compe- 
titions before in Texas, and that was the 
extent of our contact until we met again 
under the new circumstances. He was 


writing a novel. People drifting around 
him said he had a lead on a publisher. 
One day at tea, the book came up, but he 
quickly put the subject down again. He 
wouldn't talk 

In a new book, The Creative Process, 
the point is made that every time an art- 
ist talks about what he’s doing, he re- 
leases some of the tension he needs for 
his work 

The last 
a mutual 


I heard of Walter was through 
friend, whose identity I have 
He had gotten a job on a tide- 
oil rig off the Gulf Coast. He works 


forgotten 


lands 


out there two weeks, then goes to the 
mainland, takes a bus to Houston, and 
writes a week: then back to the rig for 
anort two weeks 


TAT 
W HEN I WAS NINE, I de- 
“to be ” I tried 


A newspaper story ap- 


’ 


cided | wanted a writer 


poetry 


ed, and it was ruined. Bent double 

over some neural parapet in my past is 
th simple image, “Sissy! Sissy * 

At 14 I went to the grey stone building 

they print the San Antonio Ex- 

} They hired me as a copy boy. Six 


onths later I presumed to accept a job 


as “sports writer,” and during the next 
years I produced 16,000 column 
: of tt rst journalistic gruel in 
the history of the profession. For this, 
] won a prize 
During the first of the three years 
I ca into conflict with a boy a yea 
mv senior, who was also on the sports 
staff. He didn't work as hard as I did, 
and this pushed him, or he felt it so 
There grew up between us a friendly 
electricity. We used to adjourn to the 
pool hall across the street every after- 
noon, and I put as much competitive 


effort into snuffing out his ego on the 
green velvet as I did in anything else 
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A CIVIC PROJECT 


For this reason the village residents 
thought it necessary to operate a ceme- 
tery calculated to take care of all the in- 
habitants of the surrounding trade terri- 
tory, Thenceforth the burial ground was 
known as Doc Grimes’s Graveyard. It 
needed no more than the care of the or- 
dinary country cemetery 

In Parkersville there had been no Doc 
Grimes to cause extensive planning, and 

In Parkersville 
there had been no 
Doc Grimes to cause 


extensive planning: 


community spirit 
had to be aroused to 
remedy the situa- 
tion. The Onward 
and Upward Liter- 
ary Society had 
done its part. To the 
great discomfort of 
the husbands of the 
members, the soci- 
ety dedicated itself 
to making various 
gew-gaws and gad- 
gets for sale in a Upward, Onward 
Christmas bazaar. The husbands had to 
gather tin can tops for Christmas tree 


ornaments. They watched with amaze- 
ment as their busy little helpmeets put 
glue on everything from ice bag covers to 
toilet brush handles and sprinkled the 
surface with manycolored sequins. Then 
they went to the bazaar and bought the 
junk the wives of the other victims had 
made 


The ser club showed its sharp 
sense of duty and public conscience by 
spensoring a womanless wedding. For 
good measure it threw in a bathing 
beauty contest, open to female imperson- 
ators among its membership. This exhi- 
bition packed the school gymnasium, and 


vice 


Stillness, Three Texans 


in those murky, frenzied years. He was 
my senior, at 15, social commentator, and 
this was my way of replying. I know I 
lost for he chalked a good cue 
stick, but I do not remember losing 
Then, he disappeared 


Two weeks ago he came to Austin on 
a mission: to pick my brain. He didn’t 
find much, but I did learn that he is writ. 
ing a novel. He has been through it: the 
multiple possibilities, the commercial 
commitment, the revulsion, the break, 
the first drifting calm of freedom, and 
now, writing. He still writes like a jour- 
nalist, in the staccatéd sentences, the 
short-burst paragraphs, in a chapter of 
his book he showed me; but he says it is 
not so throughout 


often 


He, too 
has 


is a Texan. From the East he 
returned 


SPECIAL REPORT FROM 


(State Representative D. B. Harde- 
man is traveling in Europe this sum- 
mer. He is sending the Observer 
some special reports.—Ed.) 


GEIRANGER, NORWAY 


THE THING that has struck me 
most sharply in Europe these last 
few weeks is the way people man- 
age to keep their lives simple. 

We in Texas and America pride 
ourselves on all the advances we 
have made in automobiles, wash- 
ing machines, Waring blenders, 
elevators, clothing, ready-cooked 
foods, movies, and what not. 
By those standards, Europe is far 
behind us. Yet Europeans are not envious 


still 


of us. In fact, they are rather amused at 
our way of living. They don't crave those 
gadgets which they cannot afford. In 
fact, they'd rather not have them 


Take the matter of a private bath in a 


hotel 
In America we are unhappy if we can- 
not get a hotel room with private bath, 


but in Europe they are still few and far 
betu : 
“Why do you Americans insist on a 
bath in your own room?” a friend asked 
me. “In all the hotels you can get a bath 
right down the hall when you wart one, 
and the toilct is only a door or two away 
—probably closer than in your own horne. 
And look at the money you save—moncy 
you can spend for other things.” 

Even the food is simpler with far less 
variety than we have at home, but in 


een 





After All, When Industry 
Comes to a Town, One 
Must Tend the Dead More 
Efficiently . 


no one complained about the exuberance 
of some of the performers. The theme of 
the affair was a shotgun wedding, at- 
tended by guests with a Snuffy Smith 
background. What if there was some- 
thing stronger than tea in the prop jugs 
and bottles? The severest critic showed 
no concern. Whether the staggering and 
the thick tongues were affected or genu- 
ine made no difference. 


The boosters counted their gains, but 
alas, the funds raised were not enough. 
At this point the conviction grew that 
Cap Tom would have to be rallied to the 
cause. Cap Tom owned and operated the 
general store around which Parkersville 
had grown. 


Some said he was unpredictable about 
charity; the solicitor might be subjected 
to a crushing insult or a generous gift. 
He was said to be a sharp trader, but 
they also said he filled half the goal for 





Miss Margie 


Soon AFTER we started 
the paper I was at La Villita in San An- 
tonio. I met a radiant girl who rents a 
room on the second floor of one of the 
buildings in the village to do her painting 
in. On her drawing board was a layout of 
pen and ink sketches of young slim girls 
swathed in the latest fashions, available, 
for interested parties, at Joske’s of 
Texas, the largest store in the largest 
state. Around the walls were her paint- 
ings, in oils. None of them moved me 
very much, but then I saw, through the 
high legs of her drawing board, against a 
corner in an alcove, a nude of the Virgin 
so elemental it communicated with me 
instantly. I insisted she bring it out; she 
was embarassed; she had been razzed. 


She was very proud of that painting 
R.D. 


most countries each dish is prepared with 
more care and skill than we are accus- 
tomed to. The taste-quality of food in 


European restaurants, even the tiny 
holes-in-the-wall, is far above what we 
expect. 


Of course, service is much slower. Us- 
ually your: order is individually prepared, 
and that takes time—but what a differ- 
ence between a pork chop cooked for 
you, and one taken out of a batch of per- 
haps 100 that our big restaurants dish 
out 

We Americans can't get used to the 
scarcity of water with meals. You almost 
have to create a riot to get a glass of 


ice-water, but Europeans smilingly in- 
sist that a glass of wine or a glass of 
beer with your food is much tastier and 


also helps the digestion. 


The old American habit of visiting one 


another—a habit almost gone in many 
American towns—is still strong here 
Europeans don’t depend much on the 
movies or the radio or television for 
entertainment. They like to visit with 
each other, to take long walks in the 


woods. to sit together and talk or read 
in the beautiful parks, and then when 
they occasionally go to a movie, it is a 
real treat—something to be remembered. 

Compared to Americans, they still have 
few automobiles, although the number 
is rapidly increasing, causing the same 
sort of terrible traffic problems with 
which we are plagued. But that’s not so 
bad—their public transportation is ex- 
cellent. The trains are fast, frequent, and 
cheap; they have fine and frequent bus 
service; their city buses and streetcars 


any fund-raising project by his church. 
Some of his foes darkly commented he 
could well afford the church charity out 
of his profits from foreclosures and hard 
bargains. Others thought of him as ‘*- 
kind caretaker of those unable to hand 
their own financial problems. At any 
rate, nobody wanted to ask Cap for the 
money to start the cemetery association. 
After much cajolery, however, Miss 
Margie, the proprietress of the telephone 





exchange. was persuaded to approach 
Cap.-She had known him as long as any- 
one had and was a “pre-plant” citizen of 
the village. She planned carefully. Like 
any male, Cap was subject to some flat- 
tery. He fanciedghimself the leading citi- 
zen of the neighborhoo@, as perhaps he 
was. Miss Margie knew what she had to 
do 

She picked the early morning of a 
pleasant day to approach Cap at the 
store. She had her flattering spiel ready, 
but she opened with the usual trivial re- 
marks about the state of the crops and 
the weather. Cap may have been fore- 
warned, or he may have just taken the 
worst end of a lazy farmer's crop failure. 


Womanless Wedding 


Whatever the reason, he was crusty and 
sullen. His normally high, thin voice was 
even more shrill than usual. 

Miss Margie’s composure about van- 
ished. She felt a tightening in her throat 
that created in her an irresistible desire 
to close the interview. She almost breath. 
lessly described the need for a cemetery 
association, the efforts of the citizenry to 
raise the funds required, and the need for 


the rest. Then, hopeful of softening the 
bankerish glint in Cap’s eyes, she said 
warmly 


“Now, you see the need of this associa- 
tion, Mr. Tom. Many have contributed, 
and Mr. Tom, please, Parkersville would- 
n’t want a cemetery without you in it.” 

The corners of Cap Tom’s eyes wrink- 
led. He pulled out his checkbook an 
said back to her: 

“No, Miss Margie, 
wouldn't.” 

That’s how Parkersville got its ceme- 
tery association, 


I'm afraid it 


LEONARD BURRESS 
Sketches hy Neal Caldwell 


NORWAY 


and subways are excellent and cheap and 
get you there quickly. You seldom have 
to wait long for a streetcar. 

Most Europeans have a fierce love of 
the outdoors. They are interested in 
knowing about the trees and the flowers 
and the birds and what lies beyond tha 
mountain. They love to walk—slowly~ 
and drink in the beauties of nature. The 
most distasteful thing in the world to 
most of them is to have to hurry. 

A waitress in Copenhagen told me that 
she worked six months each year, then 
traveled six months. She knows how to 
travel cheaply, getting a fine room and 
three meals a day in Barcelona, Spain, 
for example, for fifty cents a day. 

“I love to travel,” she said, “but I have 
never wanted to come to America. I 
think you are too busy in America, rush- 
ing around, not taking time to enjoy life. 
Is that the way to live?” 

Another told me: 

“T could tell you were an American the 
moment I first saw you. No European 
would walk so fast.” 


and Luxembourgers and Swiss ar 
Danes about America, I get the feeling 
that they are tolerantly amused at our 
busyness, our uwleers, our gadgets, our 
“keeping up with the Joneses,” our mad 
quest for success or acceptance. 

I have the idea that they regard us as 
impetuous youths who have not yet 
learned what the really important things 
in life are, but that perhaps we will 
learn yet. 

And perhaps we shall. 

D. B. HARDEMAN 
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EMAN 


WHAT comes in at your mouth 
may not defile you, as the Gospel 
says, but it can make a lot of dif- 
ference in what you can and can- 
not do, or think or say. That is 
why in understanding ejido life, 
or any life in rural Latin America, 
you must start out with what you 
eat. 


Your first “real” Mexican meal—if 
“real” means what most Mexicans eat— 
is likely to be a disappointment. It con- 
sists of boiled red beans, seasoned almost 
beyond human endurance with red-hot 
chile peppers, and tortillas. Your drink 
would commonly be pulque. 

Most Northamericanos need no intro- 
duction to beans, although the glowing 
and autothermic kinds that you get in 
rural Mexico are not gulped down in a 
minute—apd at times not in an_ hour. 
You have to eat them slowly for two 
reasons: first because there aren’t many 
beans, and if they don’t add the chile you 
might eat up a week’s ration in ten min- 
utes; and second, chile peppers stimulate 


= gastric juices in such a way as to 


leave you with the feeling that you've 
had a real meal after only a small help- 
ing. 

There has been much study of this by 
such agencies as the Institute of Nutri- 
tion for Central America and Panama. 
They, like army cooks, found that beans 
are a good source of protein as well as 
something that naturally stays in your 


Ken Towery, Pulitzer Prize winning 

editor of the Cuero Record, is in 
Kerrville Veterans Hospital for treat- 
ment of an illness he contracted while a 
prisoner of war. A magazine story about 
Towery’s land scandal scoop is going the 
rounds in Cuero. 


@ An ancient “drunk tank” in Kerr- 
ville’s courthouse, a barred cage 
where many a local drunk has sobered 
up, was adjacent to the office of the 
county’s demonstration agent. The agent 
complained of “loud talk and profane 
language,” so the tank is being disman- 
tled and removed. It will be put to use 
as a dog pound if it can be relocated. 


@ A paint-daubed Indian stirred up a 
commotion in a Kerrville hospital. 
He was taken there for treatment from a 
Wimberly ranch after he was thrown 
from a horse. The female patients settled 
down when it was explained that he was 
only an actor injured on a hoss opera 
movie location in the Hill Country. 


e@ Duval County Judge Dan Tobin, Jr., 

says he has broken off relations with 
political boss George Parr, and although 
he cam “only speak for myself,” a key 
vote showed the county commissioners 
join him, 

There's no delay expected in the 

second trial ef Bascom Giles, this one 
for bribery in San Antonio this week. 
His attorneys earlier indicated a post- 
ponement might be sought, but last week 
they said they had no such plans. 


@ Houston has its first female police. 
Four women are in a class of 51 per- 
sons starting a 13-week training course. 


a 


@ Curtis Wilson, the Houston post of- 

fice employe who drew a Hatch: Act 
suspension for writing letters critical of 
Governor Shivers to a newspaper, is 
seeking a court order in Washington to 
block the suspension, He has been prom- 
ised a full hearing. 


The City of Dallas has ordered the 

Dallas Power and Light Company to 
pass along to its customers a tax writeoff 
allowed by the Federal Government on 
two new generators costing about $20 
million. This will defer possible rate in- 
creases. 


@ Friends of Dallas Mayor R. L. Thorn- 

ton went to some expense to see 
that everybody heard about the Mayor's 
75th birthday last week. The friends paid 


for a special Thornton section in the Dal- * 
@)* Times Herald, describing him as a 


banker, rancher, showman, family man, 
sportsman, and city official. 
@ Present Dallas lakes are expected to 
keep up with the growth of the city 
for only ten or twelve more years, so 
Dallas voters this fall will be asked to 
approve an agreement with the Sabine 
River Authority for a new city water 
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TORTILLAS AND PULQUE 


ture. “What they need is enriched bread,” 


stomach for a long time. Such data as 
the scientists collect are verifiable after 
only one meal of Mexican beans and the 
feeling of molten iron slowly digesting 
your innards. 


Mosr TEXANS believe 
they need no introduction to tortillas, 
since various brands of frozen or other- 
wise mutilated “sanitary” tortillas are for 
sale in the super-markets. However, the 
just-made, real Mexican tortilla is vastly 
like in its unfermented state). It comes 
different. Correctly made, it is the staple 
which makes life bearable. 

You do three things with a tortilla: 
you use it as a spoon to eat your food (by 
rolling it), because of course there is no 
silverware; you keep eating a tortilla 
during the bean courseg'to help still the 
warfare within; and you occasionally fill 
a tortilla with bits of beef, if there is any 
meat at all, and fry it like a Texas taco. 

There are other things you can do with 
them on feast days; but few days are 
feast days and seven days a week the 
plain, freshly-made tortilla is a fine sta- 
ple. 

That is, it is fine when you get used to 
it. Don Francisco and I, together with 
other village sages, had discussions about 
what the tortilla is. Of course corn orig- 
inated in Mexico, according to Mexican 
cultural and historical authorities, and 
since Mexico is the home of corn, and 
since Aztecs spent a good deal of time 
praying for corn as do Mexicans of today, 
it is very much a part of Mexican cul- 


WEEK IN T 


lake on the Sabine River. Dallas is to 
pay the entire $20 million, get 80 per cent 
of the water. 


e Dallas cracked down on delinquent 

traffic ticket holders. Traffic viola- 
tors plunked down several thousand dol- 
lars in delinquent fines in corporation 
court. At one time during the week the 
motorists in the pokey numbered 100. 
One warrant officer arrested a 3l-year- 
old contractor who owed $963 in unpaid 
traffic fines. 


& Malpractices by television repairmen 

were cited in a Dallas justice court 
Two officials of a _ television service 
ethics association told how a repairman 
needlessly replaced five tubes in a set 
while failing to replace the only faulty 
tube which they had marked; how they 
disconnected a wire so the picture on a 
TV set could not be received, then saw 
the repairman sock the owner for over 
$50 for new parts. 


@ The Library Board in San Antonio, 

reorganized last June, decided that 
in the future the library director would 
be permitted to advertise for bids on lists 
of books without obtaining advance ap- 
proval of the board. This is a step toward 
more board confidence in the profes- 
sional library staff. 


Under a new policy of the State Text- 

book Committee, parents will have 
an opportunity to examine a list of 368 
books which will be considered for use 
in the public schools next year. The lists 
effered by publishers for adoption in 
Texas schools was mailed to all school 
superintendents. Final selections will be 
made during the week of Oct. 3-8. 


In Jacksonville, in East Texas, most 

of the people in Army Turncoat 
Lewis Griggs’s home town are backing 
him now that he has returned to the 
U.S. A local barber who gets around 
quite a bit figures 90 per cent of the 
citizens are ready to forgive him, 


e In Kerrville, Agriculture Commis- 

sioner John C. White advocated the 
use of surplus foodstuffs of the country 
to help foreign nations. 


€ Convair Aircraft of Fort Worth has 

reached a bargaining agreement with 
officials of its machinists’ union. The 
agreement affects about 10,000 of the 
plant’s 17,000 employes and is effective 
through April 29, 1956. 


e White returned to Austin later in the 

week and called for state and fed- 
eral assistance for farmers and ranchers 
in a 20-county “drought pocket” in South 
Texas. 


@ The Baytown Employes Federation, 

an independent wnion, has accused 
Humble Oil Company of unfair labor 
practices—specifically, “restraining, in- 
terfering, and coercing” in the workers’ 
presentation of grievances. 


a U. S. dietician said while he was de- 
signing a hospital for Mexicans. I relayed 
this to Don Cipriano, a village sage. “I 
would die without corn and tortillas,” he 
said. 

A freshly-made tortilla contains no 
salt. But it gets a hint of saltiness plus 
a number of minerals and calcium be- 
cause of the Mexican custom of soaking 
the corn for eight hours in water con- 
taining wood ashes and then boiling the 
corn before grinding it. This is why rural 
Mexicans with so little variety in their 
diets usually have good teeth. 

Once softened by boiling, the corn is 
ground on a stone grinding affair called 
a metate. These are sold in every little 
Mexican grocery store in Texas. You can't 
grind corn any other way and have it 
taste good. Various authorities have said 
that it helps the tortillas if the girl who 
grinds the corn is young and pretty and 
has small and dainty hands. However, I 
had tortillas ground by a woman of 83 
which were crisp and delicious. 

After a while, I explained to the group 
which I came to call the Metaphysical 
Marching Society of Acatitlan that I had 
lost my taste for bread. Bread is pale and 
insignificant next to tortillas. It has no 
character. “It is as if your mouth wants 
to eat tortillas, even though you have 
bread to eat,” I said, and this tickled 
them considerably. Don Cipriano said 
that I had “begun to acquire the true 
understanding of Mexican culture.” 

And the more I shared my experiences 


@ Texas AFL Secretary Jerry Holle- 

man and A.C. McLellan, the unions’ 
Latin-American affairs consultant, will 
attend a meeting of the Joint United 
States-Mexican Trade Union Committee 
in San Diego, Calif., next week, where 
they will present a supplementary report 
to the “What Price Wetbacks?” survey 
of two years ago. 


(2) In Galveston, a disgruntled boiler- 

maker went to see his union's busi- 
ness Manager about a job, didn't like the 
job offered, and shot him to death. “I'm 
the man who” did the shooting,” said 
Clarence B. Wilkins, 40-year-old ex- 
boxer. “I shot him twice and should have 
let him have it six times,” he told po- 
lice. 


e Anthony Fertitta, Maceo Syndicate 

boss who last week socked a Life 
Magazine reporter in the lobby of the 
Galvez Hotel, paid $25 and court costs for 
assault and apologized to newsman 
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‘Continued from Page 5) 
council attorney, George D. Neal, tried to 
link Hofheinz with an aide who has pre- 
viously worked under a man who “has 
an affinity for Communist fronts.” 

The Hofheinz aide was Gould Beech, 
former administrative assistant to Gov- 
ernor James Folsom of Alabama. Neal 
produced a photograph from an Alabama 
magazine printed in 1947. Councilman 
Gail Reeves identified one of the persons 
in the picture as Beech. The others were 
Folsom and Hnry Wallace. Neal also said 
he had evidence to show that Beech was 
a one-time -editor of the Southern 
Farmer, published by Aubrey Williams 
of Montgomery, Ala., former head of the 
New Deal National Youth Administra- 
tion, Nea] said Williams has an “affinity 
for Communist fronts.” 

Some of the councilmen didn't like the 
implications and said so. Neal dropped 


LEGAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO INCORPORATE 
A FIRM WITHOUT CHANGE OF NAME 
To Whom it May Concern: 
Notice is hereby given that Rex F. Montgom- 
ery, George R. Montgomery, Howard R. Hager, 
and W. M. Covin, partners, doing business under 


the firm name of A. C. Montgomery, General 
Contractors, a Partnership, intends to incorpor- 
ate such firm without a change of the firm 
name. 
* Signed this the 25th day of July, 1955. 

A. C. MONTGOMERY, 


General Contractors, A Partnership 
REX F. MONTGOMERY 
GEORGE R. MONTGOMERY 
HOWARD R. HAGER 
W. M. COVIN 





CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO Alfred Leonard Stanley, Defendant, 
hereinafter styled and numbered caiise: 
You are hereby commanded to appear before 
the 126th District Court of Travis County, Texas, 
to be held at the courthouse of said county in 
the City of Austin, Travis County, Texas, at or 
before 19 o'clock A.M. of the first Monday after 
the expiration of 42 days from the date of issu- 
ance hereof; that is to say, at or before 10 o'clock 
A.M. of Monday the 12th day of September, 1955, 
and answer the petition of plaintiff in Cause 


in the 


and th hts with these men, the more I 
trusted their judgment. 

m 

1 HERE IS ONE other item 
that I } e not yet discussed—pulque, 


Many people get excited when they hear 
the word, either because they like it, or 
can’t ! e smell, or mwre commonly, 


bec t supposed to be the root of 


the alcoholism in Mexico 
Pulque fermented agua miel or 
very much what it tastes 


niettered state). It 

ley plant. There are hun- 
dre iations—some is very good 
ist a cheap drunk. Well- 
very satisfying, rich. pote 
drink which you take a 
liter time. I found that the tortillas 
n th the beans but the addi- 
ipset the digestive balance 
of so I avoided it. ‘Bui the 
pulque not contaminated like the 
wate age wag commented. None- 
water. 


comes 


f pulque 
a 


tudy of pulque made this 


yez Mexican government shiwed 
that the iron, phosphorous, and 
vitamin B-1 in rural diets comes fron it. 
And tl are places poor in all resources 
except iguey plants in which people 
] entirely on pulque. It is not 
pleasant to see whole families drunk in 
the middle of the afternoon because they 
have pulque to drink plus one small 
meal night—but until there is scine- 
thir until there are. wells. and 
vit mineral sources .. 

And having savored the brew, I must 
confess t t will always be my favcvite 
Mex bs 

BRUCE CUTLER 

Dallas Cracks Down on Fines; 
Fertita Pays One, Also 

@ in! 1, House Speaker Sam Ray- 

i he hopes to start construc- 

ti Rayburn Memorial Library 
bef xt session of Congress 

@ } House, teller of Texiana and 

nsuccessful aspirant to the 

norship, is finishing a 

nev n Mineral Wells. The title: 

; ays Tell a Texan.” It will 

& tine, Piggly Wiggly employ- 

organize under the Retail 

Cle I iational Association (AFL), 

It union election held this 

: th employes voting to or- 

se at McCrory's deciding 

rth City Council asked 


r ? W 

® j legal department to find 
preventing youngsters from 

le machines, found there 

v ly such an ordinance in effect, 
i the police chief to enforce 


HOUSTON 


ument. Next dav 
port of Beech and said he 
i American.” 

icilman George Kesseler 
Roy Floyd, fired city treas- 
he was jettisoned by Hof- 
refused to implicate 
the recent city housing 
sé t Floyd, as well as former 
superintendent Joe An- 
Hofheinz ordered them to 
houses any way they 
them down, bulldoze them, 
away,” the councilman 

jyuoting Hofheinz, 


Folsom 


he e he 


ian i ion 


£é y 


“It is strange that Mr. 

K ld wait more than a month 
the innocence of indicted 

R f nd indicted Joe Angle. Hof- 


e testimony was false, that 
who was lying—Kesseler 
oth.” 


Dorothy Stanley is 
Leonard Stanley w defend- 

sid Court on the 7th day of July, 
o ature of which said suit is as 


which 
ed 


and prayer for judgment in 
and against defendant for de- 
solving the bonds of matrimony 
v existing between said parties ; 


abandonment by defendant of 
eriod of more than three years, 
on the part of defendant of 
lonment permanent; plaintiff 


t three children were born of 
said children are now living 
ho should be awarded their care 
ntiff further alleges that no 
y has been accumulated: plaine 





s for costs of suit and relief, 
re fully appears from Plaine 
ion on file in this office and 

ice ig here made: 


t served within 90 days 
it shall be returned 


MARTIN, JR., Clerk of the 
I e 3 is County, Texas. 

I ier my hand and the seal 
ice in the City of Austin, 

July, 1955. 

MARTIN, JR. 
Courts, Travis County, Tex. 
GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 








AUSTIN 


JOHN Ben Shepperd, the Texas 


Attorney General, late last week 
sounded two alarms against what 
he said was a revival of the Ku 
Klux Klan in Texas—the second 


much more alarming than the 
first. 
He opened the subject dramatically 


Friday with a press release in which he 
declared “the Ku Klux Klan is reviving 


in Texas with a call to Texas men over 


18 to join a fight against Jews, Catholics, 
and = non-Arvans.” He said “the new 
movement” calls itself “The Aryan 
Knights” but refers to its aims as those 
of the Ku Klux Klan. This descriptive 
material was drawn from a circular 
tailed from Waco, which he attached to 
tus release 


The next day the circular was traced 
te» a bedridden old invalid in Waco 
Attorney Tom Moore in Waco 
said the circulars came from an “elderly 
invalid who hates everything” and who 
svends his World War I pension money 
mimeograph paper. Moore said he 
tidn't consider the old man much of a 
threat to law and order. No charges have 
been fited. 

The Associated Press said Shepperd 
went to Waco, didn't stay long, and didn't 
what he found there, but renewed 
a warning as he left that Texas will fight 
the Kian “with every possible agency.” 

Within hours of our first announce- 
ment that the Kian is reviving in Texas,” 
said. “we have definite infor- 
mation about leaders behind the Kian 

Klan ieaders will be unmasked 
ramdiv and | look for no boom in the 
Texas ran the hooded rid- 


District 


; 
Tew 


Ss?) 


Strepperd 


siicet market 
e's out of the state before and we will 
J> it again” 

ionny Zwiener, the assistant federal 
iistrict attorney in Austin, said that the 
id man in Waco is “the only Aryan 
Kught thats involved.” He said that the 

aa. “has had one lung removed and is 
isualily confined to bed or a wheel chair.” 

However the Observer then asked 
Svepperd about Moore's statement, and 
Snepperd replied that he knows of Ku 
Klux Kian activity in 16 East Texas 
wpmunities This was the first formal 

itement from any source in Texas that 
ne Klan as such is reviving in Texas or 

South 

He told the Observer 

Waco is j a small part of it. We've 

‘*n looking into this matter efor three 

mths [ts a pretty serious matter—no 

estion about it. We've made numerous 

ns msulted with numerous officials 
I ha jates and times of other meetings 
tr . nave r id 

I'm going ta East Texas on this Klan 

tier Activity hag been going on for 
two months” 

Asked in »w many East Texas towns 

vad discovered Klan activity, he said: 

Well actually. in some 16 towns.” 


T 
IN HIS FRIDAY RELEASE 


Shepperd had said that “Texas will not 
eimit an o+m@anization based on class 
hatred and pieaged to violence to operate 
us thas State. I will use every criminal 
10d civil remedy available to tight them,” 


We need ‘calm and resolute citizens, 


not mob rule and mass violence,” he said 


KLAN ALARM SOUNDED 


Shepperd Tells Observer Hooded Racists Are Active in 16 
East Texas Cities After Waco Circulars Are Traced to 
An Invalid 


Shepperd attached to this release a 
two-page orange-and-black circular. 
“Warning!” it reads. “Are you cowed? 
Will you let them kill your Aryan-white- 
Race”? Former Kiansmen Urged to write.” 
But the Waco address was omitted, and 
a Shepperd aide explained “we are in- 
vestigating.” A Georgia address was also 
given 

The second page was titled, “For Aryan 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan religion to 


arrest the flames of Bolshevism .... Are 
you a Kilansman? If not, why not?” 
Some of the tenets of the “Ku Klux 


Kian Religion” were listed as Aryn su- 
premacy, protection of Aryan ladyhood, 
preventing violence, killing the U.N., an 
end to foreign immigration, and “segre- 
gation of Christianity and Romanism and 
Judaism.” 

“If the colored and mongrelizers don't 
like the Aryan Race and Ku Klux Klan 
Religion let them bite the dust.... 
COME ON, COME ON, KLANSMAN— 
SPUR AND RIDE!” the circular said. 

The Klan is not to be confused with 
the Citizens’ Councils that have formed 
in Kilgore, Marshall, Gilmer, Dallas, and 
Fort Worth. As the councils have devel- 
oped in the South, they are designed to 
bring ecenomic pressure against Negroes 
who seek school integration. This is re- 
luctantly conceded to be a possible part 
of their program by some leaders of the 
Kilgore council, but other leaders there 
deny it 

Shepperd takes the position that the 
councils have a right to organize and op- 


pose the integration decision of the Su-- 


preme Court “through peaceful and legal 
means.” He says the Klan should not be 
confused with the councils: “One works 
within the law, the other, withous Every 
citizen has a right to a free protest, but 
not to abuse or threaten fellow Amert- 
cans,” he says 

Asked by the Observer whether he had 
discerned any between the coun- 
cits and the Kian activity. Shepperd said: 

“No, not that I know of. In fact, Klan 
activities been reported to me by 
members of the councils, at least the ones 
I've talked to expressed alarm too.” 


liason 
have 


Of the councils, Shepperd said 
“If I've got anything to say about it— 
and I think I wili—they'll express them- 


selves peacefully” 


S HEPPERD also told 
the Observer that he believes a special 
legistative session should be called before 
January to repeal school segregation laws 


and that he does not propose to “ex- 
haust every legal remedy” against the 
Supreme Court decision 


He particularly wished to correct what 
he thinks is a misimpression that he be- 
lieves has resulied from a misquotation 


of a speech he made after the last Su- 
preme Court ruling. This is.in connec- 
tion with his much-quoted “every legal 


remedy” remark 


DESEGREGATION CONTINUES 


AUSTIN 

in the public schools 
half of Texas last week. 
half fidgeted, fumed, or flatly 
™@ follow the Supreme Court's 
recoinmenacations 

While towns in South, Central 
West Texas decided to desegregate 
schools bw September or within the 
next vear. school boards in North and 
Fast Texas continued to put off making 
any decisions. Some indicated resistance 
te integration others appointed inter- 
racial committees to study the problem 


Desegiegation 
mtiunued over 
Ihe 


1 fused 


other 


éeven 
ano 
the: 


in stilt other towns, newly-organized 
Ciuzens Councils were preparing to 
flalt integration action. 


Austin became the second largest city 
in Texas to open the way for mixing of 
white and Negro students in the schools 
this fall. Integration will begin in the 
high schools first. School board mem- 
bers advocated a liberal transfer policy 
fr students of both races. 

Lubbock, Big Spring, Borger, and 
Monahans-Wickett—al]l in West Texas— 
wook the step. Lubbock’s board said “in- 
terschool transfers shall be made or au- 
thorized on the basis of existing policy” 
—that policy being that students shall 
attend the school closest to their residen- 
gal area. Most of the 535 Negro students 
who attend the Negro schools there live 
aear the schools. 
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. 
The Big Spring school board voted to 


abolish segregation in the first six 
grades, with segregation continuing in 
senior and junior high schools until fa- 


cilities are adequate to handle the larger 
mixed enrollment 

Borger school officials voted to admit 
Negro students to the junior and senior 
high schools in September 1956. Space 
problems were given as the reason for 
not integrating this year. The Monahans- 
Wickett school district will begin inte- 
gration of white and Negro students at 
the high schooi level in September on an 
optional basis. 

Trustees of the Eagle Mountain School 
District in Tarrant County stuck by their 
decision to desegregate, despite protests 
from 373 voters demanding the action be 
rescinded. In a compromise move, the 
board did decide that its desegregation 
decision would not become effective un- 
til other county schools desegregate. 

The San Marcos School Board voted 
4 to 3 to desegregate in the four top 
grades Desegregation in the Robstown 
schools at the high school level was 
unanimously approved for September. 

School boards met at Longview, Crane, 
Snook, and Colorado City and decided to 
continue segregation of the races. At La 
Grange and Texas City special interra- 
cial committees to study the integration 
problem were appointed. Georgetown’s 
board decided integration “appears im- 
practical at this time and a longer period 
of study is needed.” 


Here is what Shepperd said in full: 

“We are, of course, pleased that the 
Supreme Court recognized the local na- 
ture of the question. But in announcing 
the ruling it did not solve this problem. 
We will exhaust every legal remedy be- 
fore we give up any of the sovereign 
rights of the State of Texas. The Court 
at one blow apparently tried to abolish 
State and local laws in thousands of com- 
munities. The Court should say what the 
law is, not what the law should be.” 

Shepperd felt that this has been mis- 
construed to the effect that he would ex- 
haust every legal remedy before yielding 
to the court's ruling. Asked if this had 
been his meaning, he asid “Na” 

(The Observer quoted Shepperd cor- 
rectly on this passage June 6, but Shep- 
perd said a wire service did not. Subse- 
quently the Observer has editorially in- 
terpreted Shepperd’s remark to mean he 
will use every legal means to resist the 
Court ruling.) 

Shepperd said that he meant that local 
districts and the State should be left 
alone to act on the Court ruling them- 


selves. “That's my argument and I want 
to be consistent and that’s the reason I 
have not enjoined any districts,” he said. 

“I think the law for the colleges has 
been settled in Texas, but not for schools 
generally,” he said. “I don’t think tl 
Court intended that it be. The (Federal) 
Government and the N.A.A.C.P. argued 
that special laws be specifically knocked 
out, but the Court didn’t do that. As my 
boy would say, the situation is in con- 
fusement at the present time. 

“Granting the rule of stare decisis, 
there is no doubt what the Court's deci- 
sion would be. But are we just to pluck 
out parts of our law specifically to in- 
sure separate and equal schools?” 

By this he said he means he does not 
doubt the Supreme Court will declare 
school segregation laws unconstitutional 
on specific test cases. 

Shepperd wants a special session of the 
Legislature before January. 

“I don’t see how we can wait til Janu- 
ary,” he said, 

Asked what the purpose of the session 
would be, he replied: e 

“Well, to repeal all segregation laws in 
Texas and re-enact the laws to permit 
local districts to get their money and 
make their own disposition of the prob- 
lem.” 

This 
perd is 
decision 

“It's my job to enforce the law, what- 
ever it is,” he said. 


would again indicate that She 
not inclined to fight the Court 


A vitally important message to all ICT Group stockholders 


YOU ARE ENTITLED TO PARTICIPATE IN THE NEW 


Stockholder 
Profit Sharing Plan 


After many months of hard work and careful study, The ICT 


Life insurance company is ready 


to announce an exclusive 


personal benefit plan for ICT Group stockholders only! 





Called “Stockholder Profit Sharing 
Plan.” and available only to ICT 
Group stockholders, this plan 
offers 


i, INCOME - PRODUCING 
INVESTMENT 


2. SAVINGS BANK SECURITY 


8. LIFE INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 





All who participate in the Stock- 
holder Profit Sharing Plan create 


profit for themselves in two ways 


1, FROM CASH DIVIDENDS PAID 
ON UNFTS OF THE PLAN 


2, AS STOCKHOLDERS IN ICT 
INSURANCE COMPANY OR 
ICT DISCOUNT CORPORA- 
TION, YOU SHARE IN THE 
PROFITS MADE BY ICT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 








If you are an ICT Group stockholder, Home Office Represent- 


atives will soon be calling on you to fully explain your rights 


under the Plan and show you how to exercise them. For your 


own benefit and profit, give these Representatives an oppor- 


tunity to point out many exclusive ‘advantages the plan offers. 


have the Plan explained to | 
you in detail before a Home 
office Representative has a 


chance to contact you per- 
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Many of you may want to peortw 


I understand the Stockholder Profit 
Sharing Plan offers me as an ICT Group 
stockholder many exclusive, unprece- 
dented benefits. I want to be among the 
first ICT stockholders to hear all about 


the Plan and receive my Allotment Cer- ’ 


tificate, So, please "have a Home Office 
Representative call on me as soon as 











sonally. At right is a cou- | possible 
pon to be filled out and ie 
mailed if you would like to | aH 
ress 
have complete facts on the | ane 
’ City State 
Plan as s300n as possible. Seeeticresn - 
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"Ut 2 LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ICT BUILDING, DALLAS 
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Remember, 
Stockholder 

Profit Sharing 
Plan Is for ICT 
Stockholders only! 
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